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Technical Excellence 
from karrimor 



personally. It enhances the superb comfort of 
the “bodyhuggers” and, coupled with the 
precisely located harness attachment points, 
ensures maximum stability in action. It’s tough 
malleable and doubles as a bivi seat 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street. 

Alexandria. N S W. 2015. 

Phone: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 

For further details, contact Dept, k 


the risk of the sac catching on steep descents. 

* A narrower, yet thicker, harness for greater 
comfort. * Double riveted haul loop for 
greater security. * The Haston tunnel for hip 
belt storage (illustrated). * A new shape and a 
new colour in KS-1 OOe... the material specially 
developed for rucsacs by karrimor. 
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New Zealand 

Adventure Tours For Summer 1982/83 
with Globetrotter Tours NZ Ltd 



CANOEING Lake canoeing on Lakes Tarawera and 
Rotomahana near Rotorua, camping at a unique hotwater 
beach site adjacent to a thermal spring, 
plus Canoeing down the Wanganui River. 


SAILING Bareboat charter and Flotilla Sailing in the Bay of 
Islands plus skippered yachts in the Bay of Islands and the 
Hauraki Gulf. No experience necessary on our skippered 
yachts. 


HIKING Urewera National Park in the North Island plus 
Milford Track and Routeburn Walk in the South Island. 


DIVING Bay of Islands and Poor Nights Marine Reserve. 
Learn to dive or special activities for the experienced. 



CYCLING North and South Island with accompanying sag 
wagon and cycle host. Bring your own cycle or hire ours. 


FL YING Self fly for holders of commercial or private pilots 
licences or ADVENTURE FLY touring the country in a light 
aircraft with an experienced local pilot. 


NATIONAL PARKS TOURS For those who like the comfort 
of a comfortable hotel each night but with special nature 
activities with Park Board Rangers in our National Parks. 


All tours are in 7 night mix and match modules with complete arrangements from arrival at Auckland or 
Christchurch airports to departure from New Zealand. For the best of New Zealand’s great outdoors contact us. 
Australian brochures and bookings contact your local travel agent or New Zealand Government Tourist Bureau: 
Sydney — 115 Pitt St., NSW 2000, phone 233 6633 
Melbourne — 332 Collins St., VIC 3000, phone 676 621 
Brisbane — 288 Edward St., QLD 4000, phone 221 3722 
New Zealand bookings and brochures from the operators 
GLOBETROTTER TOURS (N.Z.) LIMITED 
430 QUEEN ST AUCKLAND CITY PO BOX 6145 TELEX NZ 21645 PHONE 790 983 



SLEEPING 

OUT 


Let the Professionals Be \our Guide. 



Choosing the right sleeping 
bag is important. It can be 
vital. For over thirty years, 
adventurers, trekkers and 
campers around the world have 
been depending on the 
Arthur Ellis Fairy down range. 
From ice caps to Everest. 

And that’s your 
guarantee of the widest range 
and the right sleeping bag to 
meet your needs. 

“/ have used Arthur Ellis 
bags for my entire association 
with the mountains. Eve done 
my best to destroy two ‘ Everest ’ 
sleeping bags. They survived.” 

- Bill Denz 


u Even after complete 
immersion in sea water during 
the Fiordland Kayak 
Expedition, the Trapper sleeping 
bag, though damp to the feel, 
retained its insulation and 
kept me warm.” 

- Paul Caffyn 

Arthur Ellis makes 
specialist and multi-purpose 
bags filled with down, 
synthetics or a combination of 
both (each have separate 
advantages). Four different 
methods of construction ensure 
an even wider choice. Our free 
brochure, ‘Sleeping Out’, 
explains which model is best 
for you (its available at sports 
and specialty stores, or send 
the Coupon). 

\ou don’t need to be a 
mountaineer to appreciate the 
value of a good sleeping bag. 


A Fairydown sleeping bag 
will last a lifetime. It could 
also save your life. 

What more could you 
ask for? 

“There is simply no 
question that our survival and 
complete lack of any frostbite 
Was due to the quality of our 
clothing and sleeping bags. They 
performed above expectation.” 

- Peter Hillary 


Rest assured, it’s Fairydown. / 
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SKIING 


HMM® 



HIHIY STEPHENSON 


Skiing the 
High Plains 

ANNOUNCING - 

forthcoming publication of a worthy 
successor and companion volume to 
Harry Stephenson’s best seller - 
CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF THE 
HIGH PLAINS, (with sales now climbing 
towards 10,000 copies) - 


SKIING THE HIGH PLAINS 
A History of 

Ski Exploration in Victoria 

The new volume, copiously illustrated, 
tells of all the early exploratory winter 
trips - the first ascents of Feathertop 
and Buffalo - the first visit to, and 
crossings of the Bogong High Plains - 
the first ascent and first traverse of Mt 
Bogong - Bogong and Fainter from the 
Tawonga side - Mt Skene - The Bluff 
and Mt McDonald - Mt Howitt - Mt 
Clear and the Howitt Plains - first cross¬ 
ing from Mt Wellington to Mt Howitt - 
Lake Mountain and Mt Federation - 
ascent of Mt Pinnibar - first visits to 
and development of Mt Buller and Mt 
Stirling - early days on Donna Buang - 
the Baw Baws, and much more. 

Included also, the history of Mt St 
Bernard and Hotham, the development 
of Mt Bogong, pioneering tours by the 
ladies, early types of equipment and 
a deserved tribute to the mountain 
cattlemen and their huts. 

A feature of the volume is a set of 16 
colour plates, 10 x VA, and three port¬ 
folios each of 16 snow and mountain 
studies, 10 x 7%, by three of our finest 
alpine photographers - P.E/Mick’ Hull, 
Edwin G. Adamson and O.H.’Mick’ 
McCutcheon. 


All articles have been written by the men 
who made the trips and include maps of 
their routes. The book provides a 
worthy record of the history of ski 
exploration in Victoria, and will become 
a collector’s item. 

Pre-publication orders for copies auto¬ 
graphed and numbered should be sent to 
GRAPHIC BOOKS, P.O.Box 229, 
Malvern, 3144. Price $17.70 (posted). 
Copies of CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF 
THE HIGH PLAINS are still available at 
$15.00 (posted) from the same address. 





We stock a comprehensive range of all requirements 
for walkers, climbers and ski tourers at 
consistently lower prices. 

Located in Melbourne’s eastern suburbs at 
115 Canterbury Rd Heathmont (03) 729 7787 

Mt Avalanche NZ. Photo Glenn Tempest 
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WALKING FOR PLEASURE 



THE DANDENONG RANGES BY ROAD AND TRACK — Sandra 
Bardwell. A comprehensive guide to the unique splendour of 
Sherbrooke and Olinda Forests, Ferntree Gully National Park, Emerald, 
Belgrave and surrounds. 

THE KOOYOORA COUNTRY BY ROAD AND TRACK — Fred Halls. 
Explore the exciting, historic goldfield areas of Wedderburn, Dunolly, 
Inglewood, Melville Caves etc. 

Available from bushwalking, regional and tourist centres. Direct mail orders to: 
Algona Publications Pty. Ltd., C/o P.O. Northcote, Vic. 3070. 


Are you in the 
market for some 
new equipment? 



Before you replace any piece of gear, 
get the whole story. 

See us first at 


SC©UT 

OUTDOOR 

CENTRE 


N.S.W: 47 Beecroft Road. (02) 868 2555 

EPPING. 2121. ' ' 

V*®” w5daABBIN*3i89. ^ 7811 

S-A-: SlSdS*. (08)2235544 


CAMPING SPECIALISTS 



Wilderness Lost? 


• THAT READERS OF WILD ARE, IN 
general, implacably opposed to further 
‘development’, in South-west Tasmania, 
and particularly of the Franklin River, is 
certain. Indeed this view is surely 
shared by most informed and 
independent people. 

The Franklin is the heritage of all 
mankind, present and future. The river is 
unique, awe inspiring and irreplaceable. 
The intrinsic value of this wilderness is 
enormous. We should not place any 
man in a position of casting the die for 
its destruction. It is simply ‘not on’ for its 
future to be decided by a body as 
parochial and ephemeral as any 
government. This is not just a 
Tasmanian, or even Australian, 
dilemma. 

The call to flood the (lower) Franklin is 
based on two assumptions: Tasmania 
needs the power (and the jobs) that the 
scheme will generate and that there are 
no viable alternative sources of this 
power. 

Surely what is needed now, and 
urgently, is competent and independent 
enquiry, together with informed public 
discussion and comment, to determine 
whether additional power is really 
required. If it is, similar attention might 
be turned to finding viable, less 
destructive, alternative sources of 
energy. They can, and must, be found. 

Australians, and wilderness lovers 
elsewhere, must consider the possibility 
of meeting Tasmania's needs in other 
ways. The preservation of the Franklin 
justifies the support and assistance of 
all Australians and their Government. 

Price Hike 

• THIS ISSUE, WHICH MARKS THE END OF 
our first year of publication, shows our 
first cover price increase. Readers will 
be all too aware of the effects of 
inflation, but some of the specific 
factors that have forced us to 
reluctantly increase the price are: a 
substantial increase in printers' charges 
effective from last February, an 
increase last December in postal 
charges for Registered Publications, the 
Government decision to impose sales 
tax on magazines, and a substantial 
growth in both the size and colour 
content of Wild. 

Readers are assured of our continued 
vigorous efforts to keep price increases 
to a minimum, to go on improving Wild 
issue by issue, and to provide true value 
for money in return for their outstanding 
support. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor and Publisher 
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Buy Australian Made Clothing 
Buy 

5if 

tamaR 

Bush Shirts 
Greasy Wool Sox 
Beanies 
Balaclavas 

Available from 
Sports Stores, Disposal Stores, 
Stock and Station Agents. 


Trade enquiries 

PO Box 256 Launceston Tasmania 7250 


JanSport produces a fine range of packs, 
tents, and garments for the dedicated 
bushwalker, climber, and ski tourer, by 
people also dedicated to the pursuit o'f 
wilderness adventure. 

Illustrated is the JanSport ROCK 
STANDARD, one of a new range of internal 
frame packs. Some features of this pack are 
as follows: 

•Adjustable harness system for body heights 
from 1620mm to 1860mm. 

• Load control straps and compression straps. 

• Lashing ladders on sides. 

• Fastex buckles and large leather lashing 
patches. 

• JanSport crossed-stave internal frame 

• Made of heavy duty Ballistic Cloth 1 ™ to 
stand up to all kinds of weather and wear. 

• Weight; 2.15 kg ^Capacity; 75,855 cu cm 

JanSport Dealers; 

ADELAIDE: Scout Shop-Outdoor Centre 
BRISBANE: Jim the Backpacker 
BURNIE: Tuff Wear CANBERRA: Bushgear 
HOBART: Scout Shop-Outdoor Centre 
FREMANTLE: Wilderness Equipment 
MELBOURNE: Bush and Mountain Sports, 
Bushgear, Eastern Mountain Centre 
SYDNEY: Mountain Equipment 
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Mtineas 

Clean Your Sleeping Bag! 


• FOR MANY BUSHWALKERS AND OTHER 
outdoor people the purchase of that ex¬ 
pensive down sleeping bag has proved a 
wise investment. With years of use it 
has kept you warm but recently seems 
to be less effective. The problem could 
be due to loss of down but your bag is 
more likely to just need a good cleaning. 

Down clumps together and settles 
due to the accumulation of body oils and 
other dirt, and naturally its insulation 
properties are reduced. The aim of the 
cleaning process is to remove this ex¬ 
cess dirt without removing the down’s 
natural oils and greases. Removal of all 
the oils will destroy some of the in¬ 
sulating qualities of the down, so your 
bag should be treated gently. 

Dry cleaning processes (in Australia) 
are generally harsh and can result in 
damage to the down filling; therefore 
they are not to be recommended. Hand 
washing is the most suitable method as 
it has minimal effect on the down. This is 
a rather tedious and involved process 
taking several days. 

Fine summer weather is best but it 
can be done in any weather with the 
help of a large tumble dryer of the kind 
available at the local laundromat. 

Choose your soap carefully. Harsh 
detergents are definitely out as they 
remove all the oils. A mild pure soap 
such as Velvet, Lux or Softly is suitable, 
but probably your best bet is a soap 
preparation like Fluffy which is specially 
designed for cleaning down products 
and available at most bushwalking 
shops. 

To begin, fill a bathtub with ten cen¬ 
timetres of lukewarm water and dissolve 
the soap in it. Don’t be tempted to use 
too much soap as all traces must be 
removed later. Lay the bag in the water 
and allow it to soak, gently patting the 
material to ensure that the entire bag is 
saturated. Very gently knead the bag, 
but do not on any account lift the bag 
out of the water. As the wet bag is very 
heavy any attempt to lift or pull the cas¬ 
ing could tear the internal baffles or the 
stitching, producing an expensive 
messy write-off. 

Leave the bag to soak for several 
hours to ensure that the soap 


penetrates throughout the down, then 
let out the water, gently squeezing ex¬ 
cess water out of the bag. Now for the 
rinsing process. Refill the bath with 
fresh lukewarm water, kneading the bag 
gently as before, then drain the water 
out. Repeat this procedure several 
times until all traces of soap have been 
removed. 

Now you are ready to begin drying the 
bag. To begin with, squeeze out as 
much water as possible and carefully 
roll the bag into a clothes basket or 
large plastic bag. Do not lift the bag 
without supporting it. If you are for¬ 
tunate enough to have a large spin 
dryer, this can be used to remove more 
water. The bag must be carefully placed 
in the spin dryer tub to avoid stressing 
any part of the cover. If you have no 
dryer available, the bag can be laid in an 
airy warm place to dry, such as a drying 
room or on a tin roof. Depending on the 
weather this can take up to several 
days, and it will be necessary to turn the 
bag frequently, kneading and shaking 
the down inside to break up the lumps 
and distribute the air evenly throughout. 

Alternatively, a large commercial 
tumble dryer of the kind found in coin 
laundries will speed the drying process 
and save you the trouble of turning and 
kneading the bag. Use the lowest heat 
setting, regularly checking that the bag 
casing is not being overheated by the 
dryer. This will take anything up to two 
hours.. Some people advocate placing a 
clean old tennis shoe in the dryer with 
the bag to aid the separation of the 
down but I have not found this 
necessary with large tumble dryers. 

Your bag is now clean and dry, and to 
keep it in good order the following sug¬ 
gestions are offered. Store the bag by 
hanging it in a well aired, dry place in 
preference to leaving it in its stuff-sack. 
When compressing the bag into its stuff- 
sack don’t roll or fold it, simply stuff it 
randomly into the sack (hence the 
name, stuff-sack). Always use an inner 
sheet when sleeping in your bag. These 
are easy to wash, protect the bag and 
provide some additional warmth. • 

John Chapman 
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Canoeing’s good fun in.. 

ROSCO 



CANOES 

“The best” 
—cruising canoes 
and kayaks 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR PRICES 

Rosco Canoes, 382 Lutwyche Rd., 
Windsor, Q. 4030 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

STATE POSTCODE 


S0,yo£l WANT ADVENTURE! 
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7 days $298 or $47 a day 

Come on join the great escape 
Carnarvon Lodge via Rolleston Old 4702 
Phone Carnvarvon Gorge 3 or (075) 33 3566 
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Midweek special all inclusive 

5 nights from $153 Weekend from $63 
Lamington National Park 
Beechmont via Nerang Qld 4211 Ph (075) 33 3521 
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• Climbing Meet. A national rockclim¬ 
bing meet is to be held over Easter at 
the well-known cliff, Frog Buttress, near 
Boonah in southern Queensland. All 
climbers and friends are welcome. For 
further details contact Bruce Stoff, 34 
Regent Street, Wynnum North 4178. 

• Rogaining. The second New South 
Wales 24-hour rogaine was held near 
Wingello in NSW's Southern Highlands 
late last year. (Rogaining is similar to a 
score event in orienteering, teams of 
two or more navigate round controls 
spread over a large area.) 

The following report is by Bob Vincent 
who, with Laimonis Kavalieras, won the 
event in 23 hours 26 minutes, collecting 
all 50 controls. 

‘Laimonis and I prepared our maps 
with control sites, code number, points, 
out-of-bounds, and then joined up the 
controls in the order in which we would 
attempt them. 

‘In any score event you should find 
the hardest part and do that section 
first. With this in mind, we covered the 
controls in the very steep Bundanoon 
area first. We followed our schedule set 
by dividing the course into ten kilometre 
sections and calculating the estimated 
time of arrival for each section. 

'With almost a quarter of the course 
completed by nightfall we began our 
night work with easy navigation, walking 
up hills and jogging down them, initially 
farmland, then undulating forest. 

'Daylight broke at control number 40. 
As we approached the large Penrose 
State Forest we slowed the pace to a 
rhythmical walk as we knew we would 
get all the controls. 

‘The controls through the pines were 
easy by day, and we made full use of the 
roads (as always). More farmland and a 
large out-of-bounds area to avoid before 
our last section of seven close, low 
scoring controls. The next six kilometres 
were drawn out due to heat, thirst and 
fatigue. 

'We finally made it. We covered 92 
kilometres with 2,925 metres’ climbing.’ 

(See Club News.) 

• Blue Mountains Threat. During the 
last quarter of 1981 the eastern escarp¬ 
ment of the Blue Mountains in New 
South Wales was threatened with fur¬ 
ther subdivision. While subdivisions ex¬ 
ist at Lapstone, this escarpment (visible 
from Sydney and most of the surroun¬ 
ding Cumberland Plain) has had its 
forest cover left more or less intact. An 
application put before Penrith Council 
seeking to rezone land on the scarp 
from rural to residential threatened to 
change this situation. 


Rogaining start. Gordon Shiels 

Prompt action by nearby residents 
and conservation groups in forming a 
committee resulted in the application 
being withdrawn on the night it was to 
go before Council. Although this can on¬ 
ly be regarded as a temporary victory 
(the application could easily be renew¬ 
ed) the committee is working to give per¬ 
manent protection to this important 
area. One encouraging aspect of this 
campaign was the support given to the 
committee by a significant number of 
Council aldermen. 

Keith Bell 

• Heard Island Expedition. Sydney 
mountaineer William Blunt, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the New Zealand Alpine Club, 
is organizing a multi-faceted expedition 
to Heard Island in the Indian Ocean. 

Objectives include an ascent of Big 
Ben, the 2,743 metre ice-sheathed ac¬ 
tive volcano that dominates the island. 
The attempt will be made from the Spit 
Bay area by way of the Stephenson 
Glacier and the East Face. Scientific 
studies of vulcanology, biology and 
physiology will be carried out on the 
island and during the voyage. 
Photography and the production of a 
series of short documentary films on the 
island’s character and history will keep 
the expedition busy. 

Negotiations are well in hand for the 
charter of a large yacht to carry the ex¬ 
pedition on the 13,000 kilometre round 
trip from Sydney via Perth. The expedi¬ 
tion will take place in August to October 
1982 or January to March 1983. 

People interested in joining the ex¬ 
pedition who feel they can contribute 
enthusiasm as well as skills in sailing, 
mountaineering, photography, radio 
communication or science are invited to 
apply in writing to William Blunt, Heard 
Island Expedition, Spectacle Island, 
Sydney. 


• Accident in Spring Creek. Sue 

Bozwell was one of a party of five peo¬ 
ple from the Sydney-based Span 
Bushwalking Club abseiling the Spring 
Creek Canyon near Bungonia during 
November 1981. Spring Creek involves 
about nine or ten abseils. 

An unusual accident occurred on the 
third-last abseil when the person 
abseiling called out that the rope might 
dislodge a loose stone. The people 
below got well out of the way and the 
rock was dislodged. It dropped 15 
metres before ricocheting horizontally 
and striking the tree behind which Sue 
was sheltering. She was holding on to 
the tree to maintain balance, and the 
rock severed three of her fingers and 
part of a fourth. 

According to party members, Sue’s 
reaction was remarkable. After receiv¬ 
ing first aid, she completed remaining 
abseils to the Shoalhaven River while 
other party members went for help. She 
was taken by helicopter to Sydney for 
microsurgery, but this was unfortunate¬ 
ly unsuccessful. 

Dave Noble 

• Climbing the Charts. John Ewbank, 
the Sydney rockclimbing ‘legend’ of the 
1960s who gave up climbing in order to 
become a professional musician despite 
having no background in music, recently 
released two songs which he had also 
written and produced. 

• Conservationists for Philippines. 

The non-profit Sydney-based Australian 
wildlife and adventure travel organiza¬ 
tion AREA (Associated Research, Ex¬ 
ploration & Aid) is to work in the Philip¬ 
pines to help develop a national park 
management system in one of the 
world’s most exotic wilderness areas. 

As a pilot scheme, a programme has 
been developed to construct a nature 
trail through the mountains of the island 
of Leyte. The island was selected. 
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EXPLORATION + SCIENCE = ANZSES 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society offers 
an adult experience for young 
Australasians (17-23). An annual 
5 week summer programme, 
incorporating 2 weeks on a graded 
physical task, provides well-led, co¬ 
ordinated scientific exploration in 
remote and fascinating parts of 
Australasia. 
Scientific leaders and young 
explorers always wanted. Find out 
more by writing to: 
Executive Officer 



Patron in Chief 
H.R.H. 

The Prince of Wales 
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THE WILDERNESS SHOP. 

1 CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 
PHONE 88 3742 



Bushwalking and Cross Country Skiing Specialists 


Don't get caught in the city rat race! Come and inspect our large range 
of lightweight equipment selected from the best available local and over¬ 
seas brands. We offer good sound advice and you will find our prices very 
competitive. 


We Are Specialists In: 

• Down and dacron sleeping bags 

• Internal & external frame rucksacks 

• Snow and bush tents 

• Boots 

• Stoves :- shell ite, meths & gas 

• Rainwear :- japara, nylon, goretex 

• Maps and compasses 

• Freeze dried foods 


• Insulated Clothing: 
-Wool shirts & jumpers 
- Fibrepile 

-Dacron & down parkas 
-Thinsulate jackets 

• Thermal underwear 

• Nordic skis 

• Rock climbing equipment 

Winter is coming — Watch for our great nordic ski packages 
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because of its central position in the 
Philippines archipelago, the existence 
of two national parks which would be 
joined by the trail, and by the urgent 
need for a local industry. 

The project is designed to establish a 
management system for Philippine na¬ 
tional parks while making the Leyte area 
accessible to local and foreign visitors. 

The Australian contingent of approx¬ 
imately 30 volunteers will work with 70 
Filipinos on the 60 kilometre trail which 
should be completed within three weeks 
of the commencement date of 10 May, 
1982. Those interested in the project 
should contact AREA, 363A Pitt Street, 
Sydney 2000. 

• Canyoning Deaths. Two women and 
a man drowned in Claustral Canyon in 
the Blue Mountains over the Australia 
Day Week-end. 

According to reports, they were riding 
lilos down the creek when a flash flood 
raised the water level by more than a 
metre and swept them away. 

This tragic accident only serves to 
underline the considerable dangers of 
canyoning, particularly in the event of 
flooding, which were emphasized in 
Dave Noble’s article in our previous 
issue. The progress of this particularly 
experienced group was delayed by 
other parties. (A following party spent an 
uncomfortable night poised above a 15 
metre waterfall.) Entering a congested 
canyon (or moving in large groups) is 
clearly hazardous. 

• Mapped. Natmap reports that for the 
year 1980-81 they sold 370,780 maps, 
an increase of 8.2% over the previous 
year. They also report that they are prin¬ 
ting the following 1:100,000 scale 
topographic maps which should be of in¬ 
terest to bushwalkers: 8625 Berridale, 
8930 Katoomba, 8324 Bogong, 8123 
Mansfield and 8122 Matlock. These 
maps will be available from normal retail 
outlets. 

• Expo. The Victorian Department of 
Youth Sport and Recreation is organiz¬ 
ing a free recreation and sporting exhibi¬ 
tion in Melbourne’s Alexandra Gardens 
on the morning of 4 April. Exhibitors will 
include bushwalking and other rucksack 
sports clubs and outdoor shops. 

• Elmore ‘Eli’ Backen. In our previous 
issue we reported the death of Elmore 
Backen on Victoria’s Mt Bogong last 
winter. 

Two of his friends, Barry Woods and 
Mick Hull, have provided some 
background on his death and on Eli 
Backen himself. 

Eli is believed to have died of ex¬ 
posure about a kilometre from the site of 
the Summit Hut on Mt Bogong on 24 
September 1981. Hs body was found 
later that day by another party. There 
was 20 centimetres of snow on the 
ground, but it seems that this might 


Kim Carrigan on the largest rock ceiling to be free 
climbed in Australia. Geoff Little 
have fallen after he died because there 
was no snow beneath him and his gear 
had been carefully laid near his body. It 
seemed as though he had sat down for a 
rest and had been quickly overcome by 
hypothermia: the upper part of his body 
was warmly clad, but he was wearing 
shorts. 

A memorial service was held for Eli 
on 6 December near the site of his 
death. 

Barry Woods wrote of his friend: ‘Eli 
was a wonderful walker, possessing 
tremendous stamina backed up by vast 
experience and knowledge of the moun¬ 
tains gained over a quarter of a century 
by almost continuous walking and fre¬ 
quent trips to the high country which he 
loved.’ 

• Upper Goulburn Guide. Victoria’s 
Department of Crown Lands and Survey 
is releasing a series of recreational 
guides. The first of the series, for the 
Upper Goulburn region, is now available 
from the Publications and Information 
Office, Department of Crown Lands and 
Survey, 2 Treasury Place, Melbourne 
2000 . 

• Granite Mountain Expedition. The 

Australian and New Zealand Scientific 
Exploring Society’s Granite Mountain 
Expedition in far eastern Victoria reports 
that its scientific work has been the 
most successful and significant ever 
achieved by ANZSES. The main ac¬ 
tivities were in the fields of ornithology, 
entomology and historical archaeology 
on former gold mining areas in the 
region. 

• Roofing Country. Traditionally 
rockclimbers have climbed large 
overhangs and rock ceilings by hanging 
in stirrups from man-made devices in¬ 
serted in the rock. In recent years 
climbers have increasingly dispensed 


with physical assistance from this 
equipment and have free climbed a 
number of previously ‘aided’ roofs. 
Perhaps the most spectacular of this 
form of modern climbing prowess is Kim 
Carrigan’s (see interview Wild 2) recent 
free ascent, after several days effort, of 
the 20 metre ceiling Ogive in Victoria’s 
Grampians. Graded 28, it is possibly the 
hardest climb in Australia and almost 
certainly the biggest ‘free’ roof in the 
country and perhaps the world. 

• Buzz of Protest. Wood-chipping in 
East Gippsland may not be all cut and 
dried. 

Gippsland bee-keepers are up in arms 
over the Forests Commission’s proposal 
to wood-chip large areas of prime honey 
producing forests. 

The environmental impact study ap¬ 
parently neglected to take into con¬ 
sideration the livelihood of apiarists. 
Honey production is far greater from a 
mature tree than from an immature tree 
and almost non-existent from a eucalypt 
under 20-30 years old. Also, bees need 
pollen from other plants that are 
seriously depleted by clear felling. 

The best type of forest for honey pro¬ 
duction is one with the correct balance 
of native plants. 

It is likely that the Gippsland Apiarists 
Association will be taking the Victorian 
Government to court over its handling of 
wood-chipping in East Gippsland. 

(Cross pollination by bees is 
estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture to be worth about 
$300,000,000 a year to Australian 
agriculture.) 

Ralph Barraclough 

• Wonnangatta Murder Mystery 
Solved? Ever since these mysterious 
and unsolved murders in remote north¬ 
east Victoria were committed in 1917, 
countless bushwalkers and others have 
speculated as to the identity of the 
murderer(s) and motive(s). It has tradi- 
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tionally been felt that many locals knew 
rather more than they were prepared to 
admit, and that their ready explanation 
referring to ‘cattle duffing’ was a red 
herring. 

A quaint little book, Victoria's Forgot¬ 
ten Goldfield by Bob Christie and Geoff 
Gray, published in 1981, throws con¬ 
siderably more light on the subject than 
has any previously published material. 
The authors examine two theories about 
the murders and point out that police in¬ 
vestigations at the time centred around 
Dargo and Harry Smith. They claim that 
a family living in the Delatite valley 
would have had a motive for at least one 
of the murders but that no one in that 
area was seriously investigated, and 
they attempt to make this omission ap¬ 
pear particularly significant. 

• Long Rivers. Australian touring 
canoeists are invited to join the Interna¬ 
tional Long River Canoeist Club by 
writing, enclosing a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, to the Australian 
Branch Office at 2 Sandilands Street, 
Lockleys, South Australia 5032. The 
Association is an international postal 
association of canoeists interested in 
long distance touring and helps in the 
transmission between members of rele¬ 
vant information for such trips. 

• Conserving the Centre. In early 
March a conference was held in Alice 
Springs ‘to consider the optimum inter¬ 
relation of tourism and heritage con¬ 
servation, with particular reference to 
north Australia’. Whilst giving some at¬ 
tention to Aboriginal matters, it is not 
clear from the programme if the con¬ 
ference is not largely a public relations 
exercise for tourism in the area. 

• Wilderness Photos. The Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society is conducting a 
photo competition, with sections for col¬ 
our slides and black and white prints. 
The entry fee is one dollar a photo and 
entries should be mailed to reach the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society, 129 
Bathurst Street, Hobart 7000 before 31 
March 1982. 

• Capping it Off. The 300 metre East 
Face of Tasmania’s Frenchmans Cap 
has long been regarded by Australian 
climbers as one of our most awesome 
walls. It was first climbed ten years ago, 
by a route that involved a good many 
pegs and other equipment for direct aid 
and is still unrepeated. 

A number of attempts to climb a great 
flake left of the original line have failed 
below half-height. 

Last January Kim Carrigan and the 
remarkable American woman climber 
Evelyn Rees climbed this second route 
to seize one of the most significant new 
Australian routes of the last decade. 
With sustained difficulties (of up to 
grade 22) on sometimes loose or 
sparsely protected rock, the climb is a 
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Franklin River tributary, and right, leading Franklin 
campaigner, Bob Brown. Photos Stephen Spurting, 
and right, Brisbane Courier-Mail 

serious one in an isolated setting. We 
expect to publish more information, in¬ 
cluding pictures from the ascent, in a 
future issue. 

• Federation Peak Death. Last sum¬ 
mer a young female bushwalker fell to 
her death near the foot of the very ex¬ 
posed summit climb while descending 
Federation Peak in the evening. This 
climb is usually damp and potentially 
very dangerous (see Wildfire in this 
issue); most people may consider it pru¬ 
dent to do it properly belayed with a 
climbing rope. 

• Army Paddlers. Operation Olegas 
Truchanas’, referred to in our previous 
issue, was not completed as planned 





Defy the cold 
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It’s 10° outside. Even getting 
colder. So you bundle up in layers 
and layers of heavy clothes. First 
with long underwear. . . 
then bulky, restrictive 
thermalwear on top. Oh, you 
^ were warm all right like in a 

Turkish bath because you 
began to perspire from all 
your activity and perspiring 
B ' in that mountain of clothes 
I is like perspiring in a plastic 
1 bag! The perspiration is 
locked in so there 
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Damart does this with the revolutionary fibre, 
Thermolactyl. It not only retains and reflects 
your natural body warmth, it’s woven to let 
perspiration out! No other underwear does 
this! Damart Thermolactyl is so comfortable 
that the British Mount Everest Team wore it all 
the time. So have numerous Himalayan 
expeditions including the 1980 Australian 
expedition to Annapurna III. Our free 
colour catalogue tells the full DAMART 
THERMOLACTYL story. 

POST THE COUPON BELOW /^eal 
(N o Salesmen will call) if ^ l ^ EGRn 


But now, at last, Damart has 
solved the problem because 
Damart invented underwear 
that keeps you warm , dry and 
comfortable no matter how 
cold it is or how long you stay 
out. Underwear that’s soft 
and light so you can move 
easily. Underwear that 
lets the perspiration 
evaporate through so you always stay 
warm and dry next to your skin. 



THE PROOF IS IN THE WEARING! 


Bamarr 


Thermolactyl 


veniently available direct by 


58 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY 
240 SWANSTON STREET, MELBOURNE 


Just post this coupon for your free catalogue tc 
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5 CAMPBELL STREET 
ARTARMON 2064. 
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because the Jane and Denison rivers 
had insufficient water for rafting. In¬ 
stead a veritable flotilla of 21 rafts, in 
three parties, concentrated on rafting 
the Franklin. One group had to' be 
rescued by a reconnaisance helicopter 
after it had been trapped by rising water 
and had lost various items including a 
raft and a radio. The other two groups 
managed to ride the lower Franklin in 
flood, negotiating standing waves of 
almost three metres at Double Falls. 

A detailed photographic record was 
compiled and a book is being written on 
the exercise. 

Ben Lans 

• Mining in Cradle Mountain Na¬ 
tional Park? On 4 January 1910, Gustav 
Weindorfer stood on the summit of 
Cradle Mountain and said: ‘This must be 
a national park for all time.’ On 2 
December 1981 the Premier of 
Tasmania announced that Cabinet 
would consider a proposal to allow min¬ 
ing exploration in Cradle Mountain Na¬ 
tional Park. 

Such is the wheel of fortune in 
Tasmania. To most people it is difficult 
to comprehend why anyone would con¬ 
sider allowing mining within a National 
Park which has become the symbol to 
Australians of Tasmania’s natural beau¬ 
ty. But Tasmania’s politicians are not 
known for their commitment to 
Tasmania’s natural heritage. 

It has been reported that a mining 
company conducted an aerial survey 
over a section of the National Park ap¬ 
parently without going through the nor¬ 
mal channels of approval. The company 
is said to have then pressured the 
Government to be granted permission to 
be allowed to conduct ground explora¬ 
tion. Upon hearing of this, the Tasma¬ 
nian Wilderness Society called on the 
Premier for a full public explanation and 
an assurance that no mining exploration 
would be allowed in any of Tasmania's 
National Parks. The Premier refused 
both requests though he did confirm 
that Cabinet would be considering the 
Irenabyss campsite on the Franklin. H Van Daalen 



proposal. 

In the State which allowed the 
flooding of the Lake Pedder National 
Park and the wood-chipping of a section 
of the Hartz Mountains National Park, it 
is not inconceivable that mining explora¬ 
tion in Cradle Mountain could be approv¬ 
ed. Whether such plans become a reali¬ 
ty depends on public reaction. 

BB 

• Plans for Another Dam in the 
South-west. Early last summer 
Tasmania’s Hydro-Electric Commission 
began its investigations for yet another 
dam in the South-west, the Upper Gor¬ 
don Scheme. The scheme would involve 
the construction of a dam in the Gordon 
Gorge which would flood the Vale of 
Rasselas which is the traditional access 
to the majestic Denison Range. This 
area is also within a pending exploration 
licence by a multi-national oil company. 

BB 

• Helicopter Rescues. Recent 
criticism of the cost to the Tasmanian 
taxpayer of airlifting an injured rafter 
from the Franklin River may be un¬ 
justified. A check with the local am- 1 
bulance service confirmed that anyone' 
covered by an ambulance subscription 
would be rescued free of charge, but not 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Rescue by 
helicopter made no difference, provided 
it was authorised by a medical practi¬ 
tioner as the most satisfactory method 
of getting the patient to medical treat¬ 
ment. However, you are not covered if 
you call a helicopter or other transport 
on your own behalf; the request for help 
should go through the proper 
authorities. Subscriptions to ambulance 
services are Australia-wide and inex¬ 
pensive. 

Ralph Barraclough 

• Flooding the Franklin. The first 
referendum held in Australia on a con¬ 
servation issue, as predicted, has solv¬ 
ed nothing. The referendum officially 
presented only two options: adam in the 
South-west or a dam in the South-west. 
Despite the Government’s exclusion of 
the ‘no dams’ option from the ballot 
paper (for fear that such an option might 
win?), the conservation movement ran 
the biggest and most expensive cam¬ 
paign in Australian conservation history. 
The aim was to convince the Tasmanian 
electorate, conservative at the best of 
times, to vote informally by writing ‘no 
dams’ across the ballot paper. The final 
tally saw the informal vote reach 45% 
(with the total ‘no dams’ 33% of all 
votes). The Gordon-above-Olga scheme, 
backed by a divided Government, at¬ 
tracted a paltry 8%, and the Gordon- 
below-Franklin scheme, backed by big 
business, the Liberal Party and the 
Legislative Council, attracted 48%. 

The interpretation of the result, 
despite ‘grand-standing’ by the pro¬ 
flooding camp, is politically black and 


white. For the present Government of 
Tasmania to proceed with the Gordon- 
below-Franklin scheme would be 
political suicide, but the alternative, 
aimed at appeasing the ‘hydro lobby’ 
and surviving politically, is to proceed 
with the King scheme and the Henty/An- 
thony scheme, both within the South¬ 
west Conservation area. 



Against all reason, like lemmings into 
the sea and hard on the heels of the an¬ 
nouncement by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment that South-west Tasmania has 
been nominated for World Heritage 
listing, the Tasmanian Government has 
scheduled this outrageous piece of van¬ 
dalism to commence in 1985. 

But one thing is certain. Even if it 
takes 12 years or more to build the dam, 
the Franklin will only be flooded con¬ 
trary to the continuing strong and clear¬ 
ly expressed opposition of an increas¬ 
ingly large section of the Tasmanian, 
and Australian, people. 

Bob Burton 

• Guiding Lights. Professional moun¬ 
tain guides qualified by the New Zealand 
Mountain Guides Association (NZMGA) 
are now internationally recognized. 
More than seven years of effort by the 
NZMGA was rewarded on 8 November 
1981 when the International Union of 
Mountain Guides Associations (UIAGM) 
voted to accept the New Zealand 
Association as one of only two non- 
European members. (The other is 
Canada.) 

This UIAGM recognition 
acknowledges the high standards of 
New Zealand guides and the serious 
nature of their alpine terrain. It means 
that a qualified Guide has had several 
years of training behind him/her and has 
been assessed and found to come up to 
rigorous international standards. 

Gavin Wills 




Exploring New 
Dimensions 


Bushgear equipment, clothing and food 
will help you enjoy the outdoors more 
- as you explore and extend yourself 
in new dimensions. 

• Climbing ropes from Edelrid. 

• Rock and ice gear from Chouinard. ^ 

• Boots from Raichle and Rossi. 

• Packs from Climax, Berghaus, Macpac, Lo 

• Sleeping bags from J and H 

Mountain Equipment, Climax. t 

• Cross Country Skis from Karhu, Bonna ’ 

Kuusisto, Trak, Asnes. *, 

• Tents from Eureka, Bergans, Jansport. 

• Fibrepile clothing from Climax. $ 

• Stoves from MSR, Optimus, Svea. -1 j 

• Food - Body fuel - from Alliance | j 

and Mountain House. J 



Bushgear 

377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne. 67 3355 
CAGA Centre, 38 Akuna St, Canberra. 47 7153 

far OufatoCrAchb* 



WARMLITE 

CLOTHING 


You can wear Warmlite Pile Jackets and Pullovers 
anywhere. They’re very light and amazingly warm. 
They can stand the rigorous extremes of outdoor 
activities — yet they look and feel so good that 
they’re great as casual wear too .... 

Warmlite’s soft 100% fibre pile is non-absorbent 
and pill resistant with double sewn stress points. 
That means they dry rapidly, never rub, and are 
more than strong enough to take the action . . . 
whatever you’re into! 

Colours: Grey, tan, navy-black 

Sizes: XS to XL 

WARMLITE CLOTHING 
Ideal for Australia’s 
Varied Conditions 


Available from these specialist stores: 


£Macpac c Wildeti\ess 
Equipment 


NEW SOUTH WALES:- Mountain Equipment, Wollongong Bushcraft, Lucas-Chakola. 
VICTORIA:- Bush and Mountain Sports, The Wilderness Shop, Bushgear. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA:- Thor Adventure, 

TASMANIA:- Outdoor Equipment, Scout Shop. 

A.C.T.:- Paddy Pallin, Bushgear 
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Diamantina 

Snowhag 


• Top quality down (550 minimum 
loft) • Slant baffles • Down collar 
at neck • Two-way side zip with 
gusset and triangular cross section 
draught tube • Box foot • Hood 
Ask at your specialty shop or write to: 
Australian Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd. 
4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Telephone (03) 67 7966 


Mountain 

The foremost international climbing 
magazine published in English. Articles, 
photos and news oh climbing throughout 
the world including Australia and New 
Zealand. 

6 issues a year — from your outdoor 
shop or as a subscription for seven pounds 
a year from Mountain Magazine Limited, 
PO Box 184, Sheffield S11 9DL, UK. 


X-C SKI 

HOLIDAY PACKAGE 
JULY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


ALL INCLUSIVE 
• Top accommodation • All meals 

• Qualified Instructors • Ski hire 

• Modern Syllabus • Transport 

• Group fun 


BOOK NOW 
Groups for beginners, 
Intermediates, Citizen Racers, 
X-C Downhillers. 

5 DAYS — $325 


Tear off and post to 

SKILLTREK 

School of Hill Skills 
BOX 35 P.O. 
f \\ 'ADAMINABY. 2630 

Please send your Winter 

NAME. 



• Himalayan Solo. Leading New 
Zealand mountaineer, Bill Denz, late 
last year made the first ascent, and 
solo, of 7,000 metre Mt Kusum Kang in 
the Himalayas by the 1,300 metre north¬ 
west buttress and summit ridge. 

• Mountain Lectures. Austrian 
Reinhold Messner, generally recognized 
as the world’s greatest mountaineer, 
when we went to press in February was 
to visit Australia later that month on a 
lecture tour. Messner’s many significant 
ascents include the first ascent of Mt 
Everest without artificial oxygen (with 
Peter Habeler) and the first solo ascent 
of Mt Everest. 

• Trespass Remembered. On 24 April 
hundreds of British ‘ramblers’ will set off 
from Hayfield in Derbyshire to climb the 
bleak moorland of Kinder Scout. 

For many it will be 50 years to the day 
since they evaded police and fought 
with gamekeepers, trying to establish 
the right of access to the jealously 
guarded grouse moor. 

Bernard Rothman, who was jailed for 
four months for his part in organizing the 
mass trespass, at 70 is now Chairman of 
the 50th Anniversary Committee and 
recently visited Australia to raise funds 
for the re-enactment of the trespass and 
other commemorative activities. He em¬ 
phasizes the hard-fought battle to gain 
rights of access to wilderness areas. 

Those wishing to donate to the Com¬ 
mittee’s appeal for funds should contact 
Alan Bond, Rock Mount, Moorlands 
Road, Birch Vale, Near Stockport, 
England. 

• Everest: the British Return. After 
many unsuccessful pre-war attempts on 
the north (Chinese) side of Mt Everest 
the British are to return to that route 
later this year. The new expedition is to 
be a lightweight one led by the ubi¬ 
quitous Chris Bonington who visited 
Australia after leading the first ascent of 
the South-west Face in 1975. 

• UK National Mountaineering Con¬ 
ference. The British Mountaineering 
Council’s annual conference at Buxton 
in northern England, which attracts 
climbers from many countries, is being 
held this year on 19 and 20 March. 

The programme shows Australia as 
heading the list of countries whose clim¬ 
bing activities are to be discussed. An il¬ 
lustrated address on ‘The Scene Down 
Under — Arapiles and the Rest’ is to be 
given by Chris Baxter, Editor and 
Publisher of Wild. The Conference is to 
close with a lecture on ‘My Life and 
Hard Times’ by UK climber Don 
Whillans whose ample frame was to be 
seen with Colin Downer and a yogi on 
the Ganges in Greg Child’s photo on 
page 34 of the summer issue of Wild. 

A report on the Conference will ap¬ 
pear in this magazine. 


NORDIC SHOP 

ROBBIE RUPINEN 

no dart boards 
no chemical toilets 
only proven 
cross country ski gear 

• KUUSIST0 NEVER WAX • 

• WEIGHT MATCHED 

PELT0NEN RACING 
SKIS* 

• LAMBORGHINI and 
ELAN TELEMARK SKIS • 

• EXEL • P.K. • POLES • 

• SKIING FINN • 

• CARELL BOOTS • 

• Sales* Hire 

upstairs bailey arcade, 
civic a.c.t 062 47 9992 


CANOEING 
SAFARI TOURS 



Get away from it all. 

Canoe, camp, fish and explore the: 

WANGANUI RIVER 
RANGITIKEI RIVER 

Our one to five-day trips down the 
Wanganui and Rangitikei Rivers are 
run especially for people who have 
never canoed before. All your 
equipment is supplied along with 
fully qualified guides. 

For a free brochure on our tours 
containing dates and prices please 
post coupon to: 

Max & Margaret Grant 
QUALITY KAYAKS LTD 
71 Salisbury Street 
Ashhurst 
New Zealand. 

Name. 

Address. 






























570walks 



Some of the best walks in eastern Australia are 
amongst the 570 different walks to be found in this 
overwhelmingly popular series of guides compiled by 
highly experienced bushwalkers. They include clear 
maps and instructions, track notes, walk distances, 
transport and access details, points of interest, 
warnings and precise navigation advice. Format is 
compact and lightweight, ideal for your pocket 
or haversack. 


120 WALKS IN VICTORIA $5.45 

50 WALKS IN THE GRAMPIANS $3.50 

100 WALKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES $4.95 

100 WALKS IN TASMANIA $4.95 

100 WALKS IN SOUTH QUEENSLAND $5.95 

100 WALKS IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND $5.95 
OUTDOORS IN THE DANDENONGS $6.95 


Published by Hill of Content. 


Available from leading booksellers, newsagents and 

ti collins booksellers 

86 Bourke Street, Melbourne 3000. 6622711. 

(Mail orders should include an additional 80 cents for packing and postage.) 


Paddy Pallin 

the one-stop shop for all your lightweight 
camping and outdoor needs 



■ AUSTRALIA’S MOST COM¬ 
PREHENSIVE RANGE OF TOP 
QUALITY OUTDOORS EQUIP¬ 
MENT, ACCESSORIES AND 
CLOTHING . . . ALL TOP 
VALUE PRICES 


■ 50 YEARS OF PADDY’S 
EXPERIENCE IS CRAFTED 
INTO EVERY ‘PADDYMADE’ 
PRODUCT 


■ UNHURRIED, PRACTICAL 
ADVICE TO HELP YOU ENJOY 
THE GREATEST ADVENTURE 
OF ALL... OUR GREAT OUT¬ 
DOORS 


TAKE A GUIDED WALK THROUGH THE WILDERNESS 

Join one of the finest treks in Australia, conducted by 
Blue Mountains Expeditions, a division of Paddy Pallin 
Pty. Ltd. Personally guided, fully outfitted one, two and 
four day walks take you through the fascinating wilder¬ 
ness of New South Wales. For full details, please contact 
the Paddy Pallin Sydney store. 


Paddy Pallin 

SYDNEY: 69 Liverpool Street. Tel: (02) 264 2685. 
MELBOURNE: 55 Hardware Street. Tel: (03) 67 4845. 
CANBERRA: 46 Northbourne Street. Tel: (062) 47 8949. 
MIRANDA: 527 The Kingsway. Tel: (02) 525 6829. 


Other Paddy Pallin outlets in Jindabyne and Hobart. 
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TRANGIA 

Made in Sweden from high quality materials, the 
Trangia stove is a complete cooking system suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Its unique design makes it 
ideal for outdoor use even in the worst weather rnmnloto I Tr»i+ 
conditions: it goes faster outside: all other v^oinpieie umi 

existing stoves go slower. Packed For Travel 


ALL-WEATHER 

COOKING SYSTEM 

—--'' = ” , 23cm 

|o — (8H')- l >| 


Handle 


•PEIS 


Upper Windshield 


Small 

Saucepan' 




Frypan 


Being fueled by Methylated Spirits there is no need for 
priming — hence faster starting and minimal 
cleaning/maintenance. Meths on hands cleans them — 
unlike other fuels which are often unpleasant. 

Assembly is fast and simple. Wilderness travellers have no 
Hj if a n ures or , he | ack spares Trangia h£ 


almost nc 


wing p; 


xtremely stable. Because the main 


/V - 

Brass Burner.. 


Lower Windshield 


it positions with little risk of spillage. It 
""tat for youth groups! 

i lightweight and compact, the Trangia 


le to m 


impossible (almost) to 

Being bo 

choice for all outdoor recreational us 
Note: There are four Trangia models, reference numbers 
25, 25K (with kettle), 27 and 27K (with kettle). 

Model 25K is illustrated. 

Dimensions: Models 25 & 25K: 23 cm X11 cm 
Models 27 & 27K: 19 cm x 10 cm! 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, 

Alexandria. N.S.W. 2015. 

Phone: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 

For further details, contact Dept. T. 




CANOE B-LINE 

PADDLE FOR PLEASURE AND KEEP FIT 
SEE AUSTRALIA FROM A NEW ANGLE 
START A LIFETIME HOBBY WITH YOUR FAMILY, 
FRIENDS OR YOURSELF. JUST CHOOSE THE 
B-LINE CANOE THAT SUITS YOU. 



SHEARWATER 2 adult & gear lake and estuary touring complete only 
L.- 5.23M., BM.-.8M., CAP.-200kg., WGT.-32kg. STEERING AVAILABLE 



WALLABY 2 adult plus gear or extra child touring 
L.-4M., BM.-.81M., CAP.-230kg„ WGT.-36kg. 


TKI PETREL 1 person touring ideal most conditions 
L.-4.15M., BM.-.63M., CAP.-110kg., WGT.-18kg. 
SLALOM TOURING MODEL AVAILABLE 


COMPLETE 

ONLY 


COMPLETE AND 
KIT FORM 



KANGAROO 2 adult plus gear or 3rd person touring to W/W complete 
L.- 4.7M., BM.-.86M., CAP.-275kg., WGT.-38kg. ONLY 



D00FA surf ski easy and safe to use complete 

L.-3M., BM.-62M., CAP.-90kg., WGT.-18kg. ONLY 


OTHER MODELS AVAILABLE 

B-LINE can get a canoe to you just about anywhere in Australia by mail order or 
through a dealer. Bankcard and an extended payment program is available. Just 
send in the coupon for details and price list. 

B-LINE BOATS & CANOES PTY LTD 

54 KNIGHT ST, LANSVALE 2166. PHONE (02) 727-9622 


JUMBUCK 2 adult plus gear white water touring COMPLETE and __ 

L.-4.7M., BM.-.86M., CAP.-275kg„ WGT.-36kg. KIT FORM - -- - 


EMU 2-4 adults family to w/water touring and fishing 
L.-5.3M., BM.-.8M., CAP.-365kg„ WGT.-40kg. 
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ADVENTURES 

ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the 
only place we don’t 30 to. 

We have pioneered small group 
quality adventures to far-flung 
corners of the world. Trips are 
graded to suit all different levels 
of fitness and all ages for the 
complete beginner to 
experienced people. 

We also present a program 
of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: 
walking, sailing, Whitewater 
rafting, windsurfing, climbing 
courses, camel riding, cycle 
touring, cross country skiing, 
diving, caving and abseiling. 

Hurry and contact Australia’s 
premier adventure travel 
organisation- 

AUSTRALIAN XI ^ 
HIMALAYAN /, I L—.. 
EXPEDITIONS 

3rd Floor, 28 O'Connell Street, 

Sydney, NSW 2000 

Phone (02) 233 7033 (Mon-Fri) 


-§<- 

Please send m 


: your FREE catalogues 


I am particularly interested in 
AUSTRALIA □ 
WORLDWIDE □ 
:nce B950 BOTH □ 



Tom Andrews has been involved in 
orienteering since its beginning in 
Australia in 1969 when he organized the 
first event. He was a founding member 
of the Victorian Orienteering Associa¬ 
tion and the Orienteering Federation of 
Australia and has been the OFA’s Pro¬ 
motion Officer since its formation. For 
the last seven years he has been almost 
totally committed to orienteering and 
works with the Orienteering Service of 
Australia. At the 1980 Congress of the 
International Orienteering Federation in 
Germany, Tom was appointed Chairman 
of its Development & Promotion Com¬ 
mittee. As well as organizing Victorian 
and Australian Championships, he is 
organizer for the 1985 World Champion¬ 
ships. He was manager and a team 
member of the Australian team to New 
Zealand in 1972 and 1974 and is a 
veteran of nearly 400 competitions in 18 
countries. 

Sandra Bardwell has gained a reputa¬ 
tion mainly as a writer of descriptive 
track notes about popular walking areas 
in Victoria but she has extensive ex¬ 
perience of the ‘real’ bushwalking areas 
of NSW, Tasmania and Victoria. 

Sandra began walking as a member 
of Sydney Bushwalkers in 1962 and 
after moving to Melbourne 11 years ago, 
served a term as Secretary of the 
Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs. 



Since May 1977 The Age 
newspaper’s Weekender supplement 
has included a regular bushwalking col¬ 
umn by Sandra. She has had four books 
published during that time, two of them 
specifically about bushwalking. 

During several recent visits, Sandra 
and her husband have explored much of 
England and Wales on foot; during 1981 
she completed an extended solo walk of 
over 1,000 English miles. By way of 
complete contrast, the Macdonnell 
Ranges of Central Australia have seen 
the Bardwell footprints in recent 
months. 

Dr Bardwell gained her PhD with a 
thesis on the history of National Parks in 
Victoria, and is Historian of the Victorian 
National Parks Service. 

Peter Beer is a teacher, currently active 
in outdoor education, who has been a 
bushwalker for over 20 years, and a 
member and past president of the 
Adelaide Bushwalkers. 

While the Flinders Ranges have oc¬ 
cupied a great proportion of his walking 
experience, other areas of particular in¬ 
terest are the Grampians, South-west 
Tasmania, the Victorian Alps and the 
Snowy Mountains. 

Interest in ornithology, native orchids 
and the wild places of the world has 
caused him to make visits to Asia, 
Europe and Africa in company with his 
wife, also a keen walker. 

He has recently written a guide book 
on walking in the Flinders Ranges, call¬ 
ed Flinders Ranges Walks, which is 
published by the Conservation Council 
of South Australia. 

Tony Crichton began canoeing regular¬ 
ly in early 1981. 

He prefers white water touring, 
especially in wilderness areas, and 
regards canoeing as an excellent 
means of traversing mountainous coun¬ 
try. Some of the rivers that he has found 
rewarding include the Nymboida, Indi, 
Franklin, Mitta Mitta, Murrumbidgee, 
Tuross and Macquarie. 

He hopes to investigate many more of 
the vast number of rivers draining the 
ranges of south-east Australia. 

Bruce Heckinger was born in 1951 in 
New York and has spent the last ten 
years travelling, working and attending 
university. He graduated from Rutgers 
University in German and geography, 
then worked as school teacher and 
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National 

Park 

Posters W 

I Five brilliant, large (920 x 700 mm) 

I colour posters of Victoria’s national 
I parks: Mt. Buffalo, Bogong, 

I Croajingolong, Burrowa-Pine Mountain 
I and Cape Schanck. 

I Only $8 per set, or $2 each. 

I (Plus $1 postage for 1 or 2; $2 for 3 


Send to: 

Poster Sales 

Ministry for Conservation 

240 Victoria Parade, East Melbourne, 

3002. 

(Telephone: 6514011) 

Please forward . 


Address 


I enclose $.in payment. 


Next season 
There will be a 

Bushwalker's 

Transport 

System 

for South-west Tasmania, 
Scott's Peak, Cockle Creek, 
Lune River, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers 
and more. 

Walkers or rafters 
Groups or individuals 

Rod Barwick 
Bushwalker's Transport 
105 Murray Street 
Hobart Ph (002) 34 8666 
White spirit available 


musician before coming to Australia in 
1980. 

While travelling round Australia he 
supported himself by busking (piano- 
accordion/voice), developing his act 
with such success that he was awarded 
second place in a national busking com¬ 
petition held at Lismore, NSW. 

Bruce has recently combined busking 
with work for the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society and would like to settle in 
Tasmania. This year he will attempt to 
walk and swim the entire length of the 
Franklin River. 

Tom Miller, at 25 years of age, is an ex¬ 
perienced bushwalker, skier and moun¬ 
taineer. As a member of the Melbourne 
University Mountaineering Club he has 
walked in the Victorian Alps and 
Tasmania, and has made a solo ascent 
of Federation Peak in South-west 
Tasmania. 

Tom has had four seasons of alpine 
climbing in New Zealand and has many 
ascents to his credit, especially in the 
Mt Aspiring area where he has climbed 
Aspiring twice, and a number of other 
peaks. 

During a visit to Europe he climbed 
and skied in the French Alps, and made 
a solo ascent of Mont Blanc. He is look¬ 
ing forward to participating in the 1982 
Australian expedition to Nanda Devi, In¬ 
dia’s highest mountain. 

Glenn Tempest arrived from England in 
1966 and soon developed a strong in¬ 
terest in walking and caving. At 16 his 
attention turned to rockclimbing and 
then mountaineering. 

Over the last three years he has 
climbed in eight different countries and 
established himself as one of Australia’s 
leading young climbers. To support his 
‘lust for rock’ he combines a variety of 
activities such as freelance 
photography, slide shows and work at 
Eastern Mountain Centre in Victoria. 

At the right time of the year he can be 
found living as a ‘resident’ at Australia’s 
finest rockclimbing area — Mt Arapiles. 



CONCEPTTOURS 
IN THE 

WILD 

Experience the wilds 
of USA and Canada 

• Backpacking 
• Trail riding 
• Rafting 

Through four 
National Parks 

DEPART 04 AUGUST 
$2,195. 00 

Includes: air tickets 
meals 
accom. 

23 DAYS 
Phone: 277 2928 


Base Camps 

& Beyond offers 

School & Yc 
• Fully orga 
pr^ramJfes in 
Grampians. 

r» orJjpecial Mils sucfl 
rocJrclimbingfaaseiling 
enrich your own programme. 



Individuals and small parties 

• Introduction to 
rockclimbing and 
bushwalking. Trips designed 
according to your 
requirements. 

• Grampian bush camps for 
teenagers in school holidays. 


Available all year round 


Run by David Witham, who 
has 25 years outdoors, 
climbing and teaching 
experience, including 5 years 
as Director, Australian 
Outward Bound School. 


Musbury Box 37 
Hall’s Gap 3381 
or phone (053) 56 4300 
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THE OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


RAFTING 

Franklin RlV6r Easter and May holidays 


CANOEING 

Courses and touring 


| CLIMBING 

Week-end courses 

//$ 

//$ 

//i 

//£ 

us 

T\\A We care about people and the environment. 

1 Our to P l ca ders will ensure safety, 

L*S©jl challenge, self confidence and enjoyment. 

Send for our brochure. 

PO Box 317 Croydon Vic 3136 
(03) 725 9419 


a? mo mm aaas aas ©m 

Purodown! 

Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements • 18 models to 
choose from, including : 

POLAR 

A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 





Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 
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MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 

To celebrate the opening of our new showroom a 
we are having a great sale in all our shop: 




FULL ZIP WOOL SHIRTS 

NORMALLY $32 

NOW $24 



'RANDOs 

NORWEGIAN WELTS 
ROSSI FALCONS. . . 


EB ROCKSHOES . 

NEW FRENCH 
SUEDE FRICTION BOOTS . 


$ 89.00 

$ 59.00 

$ 45.00 

$ 62.00 


UIAA APPROVED 
a^KERNMANTLE ROPE 

Vy 1mm x 50m ... . $67.00 
11mm x 50m ... . $84.00 

11mm STATIC,. .$1.50 

26mm WEBBING . $0.90 


• CH0UINARD LIGHT D KRABS 

• INTERALP ALLOY SCREWGATES 

• WHILLANS SIT HARNESS 


$ 5.50 
$ 5.50 
$49.00 



-huge DISCOUNTS 


LOWE 
ALPINE SYSTEMS 

only $ 119.00 


The most popular of the Lowe mountain 
packs, the Triolet is a 56 litre pack made 
from double coated pack cloth with a 
reinforced Cordura base. Ideal for 
bushwalking, climbing or skiing. Features 
include the Lowe parallax suspension 
system, load compression straps, a lid 
pocket and accessory straps. 



BERGHAUS 

CYCLOPS 


CANVAS ROC I AHOnn 

ZAPELLI ll's only vl I9.UU 

Both packs feature the tried and proven 
Berghaus 'Cyclops' system. 

ROC I. A simple single compartment sack 
with 50 litre capacity. Ideal for women for 
bushwalking, skiing, and travelling. 

ZAPELLI. Originally designed as an Alpine 
climbing sack, it is also good for travelling, 
walking, and skiing. Features a separate lower 
compartment. Capacity approximately 52 litres. 

































OPENING SALE ! ! ! ! 

494 Kent Street (next to Hoyts complex) Sydney 
Brisbane, Melbourne plus of course Sydney 




Made from American fibrepile, 
this full zip jacket features 
knitted wrists and waist, hand 
warm pockets and double collar. 
Available in beige and navy in 4 
sizes. 

Also full range of North Cape 
jackets and thermal wear. 


*5 


& 




FITZROY 
PILE JACKET 


$ 35.00 


^Eureka! 


TIMBERLINE 2 MAN 

Rec. retail $261 our price $239.00 


CATSKILL 3 MAN 

Rec. retail $207 our price $189.00 
Also Mountain Designs has a wide range of tents from 
HELSPORT (Norway) PHOENIX (UK) SIERRA WEST IUSA) and all 
EUREKA models. 


HUTSLEEPER with hood, boxwall, down filled, draft tube, 

snqnn 

full zip, lightweight. Budget price V I Uil«UU 

< GREEN DRAGON Boxwall, down filled, mummy shaped bag with boxfoot, 
side zip. Our price $149.00 

. POLARGUARD Double layer 8oz, mummy shaped, full zip winter warmth. 

.*$110.00 

. HOLLOFIL Double layer 5oz, rectangular full zip, cotton inner. Our price $79.00 




MOUNTAIN DESIGNS LOWEST PRICE 

GUARANTEE 

IF YOU FIND A LOWER PRICE WE WILL REFUND' 
THE DIFFERENCE 




SAVE TIME & MONEY: As our customer you get the double advantage of 
1 You don't waste time shopping around for the lowest price. 

2 You're assured of the lowest prices and best value for money. 

SHOPS AT:- 224 Barry Parade, 494 Kent Street, 61 Hardware Street, 

BRISBANE OLD 4000 SYDNEY NSW 2000 MELBOURNE VIC 3000 

PHONE 107152 8804 (02)267 8238 (03167 2586 


























The Frai 

Thre 

Bruce Heckinger rafts this wil< 



iklin 

tened River 

fasmanian river, alone. 


• IN THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS OF 
Tasmania, at an altitude of nearly 1,500 
metres, the Franklin River begins its 
southerly 125 kilometre journey through 
the largest of the world's remaining 
temperate rainforests. Over many 
millenia it has carved out a riverine 
wonderland of majestic might and 
fairytale beauty that, untH recently, few 
people had seen in its entirety. It was 
only in 1956 that it was first successfully 
negotiated by kayak. 

Since the first journey by rubber raft 
in 1976, however, the number of 
Australians and visitors who have ex¬ 
perienced the Franklin has mushroom¬ 
ed. Many are seasoned river adven¬ 
turers who have described the Franklin 
in lofty or even superlative terms. David 
Shore, a Californian, wrote: The 
Franklin had the aspect of rivers that 
have enchanted me in years of rafting. 
There were more waterfalls in side 
canyons than even New Guinea’s Watut 
can offer, runnable rapids as continuous 
in places as Colorado’s Tuolomne or 
Idaho’s middlefork of the Salmon. When 
the Franklin ran at flood, it had the ex¬ 
hilarating power and speed of the Col¬ 
orado!’ 

My own unforgettable Franklin ex¬ 
perience began on a sunny afternoon 
last February. I hitch-hiked from Hobart 
to where the Hobart-Cueenstown 
Highway crosses the Collingwood River, 
a tributary that gives access to the 
Franklin. 

Once having been frustrated by my in¬ 
ability to roll a kayak at a Rutgers 
University (USA) pool session, my 
choice of craft was limited. I had pur¬ 
chased a second-hand four-man in¬ 
flatable rubber raft for $80 and borrow¬ 
ed or rented the remaining gear: helmet, 
life vest, twin-bladed paddle, lilo (fitted 
over the raft’s non-inflatable bottom) 
and a waterproof barrel for storing 
sleeping bag, camera, maps, some 
clothes and whatever other essential-to- 
keep-dry items could be fitted in. Food 
and everything else was put into heavy- 
duty plastic bags and stored in a 
rucksack which, together with the barrel 
and paddle, was tied to the raft. 

As I drifted round the first bend and 
out of sight of that last remnant of 
civilization, the Collingwood bridge, I felt 
both exuberance and anxiety, emotions 
which are surely common to anyone em¬ 
barking on such an extended commu¬ 
nion with nature. I was setting out, alone 
and inexperienced, on a beautiful but 
reputedly dangerous wild river. 

Going it alone had not been my inten¬ 
tion. But after a party of five folded, and 
knowing there had been an un¬ 
precedented number of rafters on the 
Franklin the previous summer, I was 
certain I’d eventually meet up with 
someone — surely before reaching the 
middle Franklin where there was the 
most ominous white water. As it turned 
Rock Island Bend on the Franklin. Peter 
Dombrovskis 


out, I saw no one for 11 days. 

The first morning I woke on a rock- 
strewn bank at the junction of the Coll¬ 
ingwood and Franklin. Progressively 
challenging rapids on the Collingwood 
had given me experience and con¬ 
fidence that helped overcome my 
doubts. I was now raring to launch 
myself into the middle of the river where 
the swiftest part of its flow would lead 
me to my first Franklin rapid and thence 
to many days of adventure. 

I was soon enveloped in breathtaking 
Franklin splendour. Around a bend I 
swam into a deep and serene chasm 
bounded by nearly vertical metamorphic 
quartzite walls several metres high. The 
rock face, adorned with patches of ex¬ 
quisite moss, merged into steep slopes 
of rainforest. As I rested on a rock 
ledge, the only sounds were the trickle 
of small cascades falling into still waters 
and the occasional echoing cries of 
cockatoos and currawongs. 


I saw no one 
for 11 days. 


The early morning mist had risen by 
the time I returned to the raft. A clear 
warm day was developing so I didn’t 
bother with clothes. In fact, even during 
several days of intermittent light rain I 
rarely found it necessary to wear 
anything. 

A short distance downstream I came 
to my first major fall — a one metre drop 
of frothing white water. This also 
necessitated the first ‘scouting’. I left 
the raft safely anchored and walked 
along columns of horizontal rock strata 
to a suitable vantage point on the 
downstream side of the falls. From there 
I had to decide whether it would be safe 
to raft or if it would be wiser to portage. 
Inexperience made it difficult to make 
up my mind and I deliberated endlessly. 

I tried to imagine what I would look like 
coming over it; it appeared threatening 
one minute and innocuous the next. 

I finally breathed deeply, rejoined the 
raft, donned life jacket and helmet and, 
with adrenalin seeming to flow as fast 
as the water, pushed off into the cur¬ 
rent. Sitting up on the stern, I had only 
seconds to jockey myself into the best 
position. My scouting had indicated a 
protruding branch that could spell trou¬ 
ble near the rocky wall on the fall’s right 
side, so I lined myself leftward and, a 
split second before going over, sank 
down into an almost supine position on 
the lilo well inside the raft. When it was 
over, I went back and repeated the exer¬ 
cise so that fear would not detract from 
future enjoyment. 

In the following days I became in¬ 
creasingly amazed at the changing 
scenes and moods of the river. The 
variety of rock types and formations 
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was especially impressive, and very 
soon I joyfully discovered that the com¬ 
bination of bedrock cliffs and deep 
water were suitable for solo rockclimb¬ 
ing and cliff diving. 

Beginning on the second day and con¬ 
tinuing for almost five, I followed the 
Franklin in its sweeping arch round one 
of Tasmania’s classic peaks, French¬ 
mans Cap. For the first few kilometres, 
as its flow increased and its walls 
steepened, the Franklin became pro¬ 
gressively more challenging. But self- 
confidence grew with experience and I 
wds enjoying it all immensely — until 
my increasingly cocky ways almost 
caused disaster. 

While negotiating one small but dicey 
rapid I sacrificed safety for 
manoeuvrability by sitting up on the rear 
of the raft. Suddenly a stick, protruding 
from a mid-stream boulder, threatened 
to tear my raft asunder. Without time to 
steer clear and oblivious of personal 
consequences, I used the oft-needed 
technique of parrying the boulder face 
with the rubber-tipped end of the paddle. 
The result was an instantaneous back 
somersault off my rear-end perch. 

An underwater clash between head 
and rock caused complete disorienta¬ 
tion upon surfacing. I looked upstream 
for a raft which I thought had disap¬ 
peared because I didn’t know upstream 
from downstream. Then my leap 
towards reunion was foiled by a sharp 
tug to the groin; after my backward flip I 
was still straddling the cord which 
fastened paddle to bow. 

Eventually overcoming the situation, I 
continued in a more sombre mood — 
and more intent on finding companion¬ 
ship! I was also doubly appreciative of 


Backward flowing 
water sucked me 
back into the fall. 


the intoxicating contrast waiting for me 
around the next bend where I entered 
the Irenabyss, named from the Greek 
and meaning chasm of peace. Here the 
Franklin seems to come almost to a 
standstill, its waters dark, quiet and very 
deep. The beauty of the place is haun¬ 
ting, possibly intimidating to a 
claustrophobic because enchantment 
lies in its compact enclosure by walls 
that are sheer and overhung. 

A significant component of Franklin 
charm is the myriad streams that flow or 
cascade into it, and one of the greatest 
joys is to follow these tributaries as far 
as possible upstream. As an unconven¬ 
tional route to the summit of French¬ 
mans Cap I chose one that I hoped 
would be part of a system which, accor¬ 
ding to my map, drained one of the small 
glaciated lakes just below the massif. 


Although eventually defeated by the ter¬ 
rain, I felt jubilant in having immersed 
myself in a wilderness that, with its 
blend of rock, water and lush vegeta¬ 
tion, resembled the Franklin in an ever- 
decreasing scale. It also provided 
something I had never experienced — it 
was possible that, for about 30 hours, I 
had walked where no modern man had 
walked before. 

Two days later I began the section of 
the Franklin that is generally accepted 
as being not only the most stupendous 
but also the most frightening, the Great 
Ravine. This is a gorge 10 kilometres 
long that took me two awe-filled days to 
traverse. Four major rapids, all deman¬ 
ding full or partial portage, divide the 
gorge into five sounds, each as spec¬ 
tacular as Norway’s Geiranger Fjord or 
New Zealand’s Milford Sound. I could 
scarcely believe I had it all to myself! 

My safe passage through the Great 
Ravine was largely due to a decision to 
buy safety with hard work. As Bob 
Brown, the most experienced Franklin 
rafter, had advised, ‘When in doubt, por¬ 
tage'. I often wished for company for no 
other reason than that many rapids had 
the dichotomatic appearance of being 
risky fun. 

My only near catastrophe in the Great 
Ravine came when the pull of the river 
led me over one of a series of falls and 
smack into a merciless stopper where 
backward flowing surface water sucked 
me back into the fall, swamping the raft. 
Pushing off the fall with all the strength I 
could muster, I finally got into a weak 
downstream surface flow. Relief was 
overwhelming and I was thankful that I 
hadn’t been forced into the only escape 
option — diving for deeper water. 

The Great Ravine was followed by 
broad river country where the Franklin’s 
beauty became less grandiose. There 
were lower banks with broad bends, and 
mountains were visible in the distance. 
Distinguishing features were limestone 
cliffs and caves, and white sandy 
beaches, good campsites, became 
more numerous. 

Late in the tenth day I reached the 
Gordon River and that night slept on an 


island at the T-intersection of 
Tasmania’s two mightiest rivers. Feel¬ 
ing inclined towards romance and 
celebration, I forced myself out of a 
warm sleeping bag in the middle of a 
cold night, kissed the Franklin farewell 
with a sanctimonious last slurp, and 
boarded my raft for a moonlight cruise. I 
got back into my sleeping bag, grabbed 
the paddle and set off, but when halted 
by a few small boulders that required a 
little exertion and exposure to free the 
raft, went back to sleep. I woke at dawn 
to see rainforests whizzing by. My trusty 
steed had freed itself to seek out the 
Gordon’s fast-flowing current. I had no 
idea how far I had come and was amaz¬ 
ed that the raft had stayed with the cur¬ 
rent. 

Macquarie Harbour, into which the 
Gordon empties its immense flow, is 
larger than Sydney Harbour but apart 
from Strahan, a picturesque fishing 
hamlet at its northern end, bears no 
lasting sign of civilization. A summer 
tourist launch leaves Strahan daily for a 
trip up the Gordon, and below the last 
rapid I was hauled aboard for the final 
lap in Macquarie Harbour. I leaned over 
the railing to gaze at an impressive 
mass of rock about 40 kilometres to the 
east — Frenchmans Cap. I had never 
seen it before and yet, having spent five 
days within the confines of its drainage 
basin, felt a great affinity with it and the 
river which drains its territory. 

I reflected on those times when 
danger evoked self-condemnation for 
my foolhardy solo capacity, but I also 
thought of the times when I rejoiced in 
having it all to myself. I realized that the 
absolute solitude of my experience, like 
a monogamous relationship perhaps, 
was quite appropriate. 

The Franklin is still threatened by 
those who believe that its natural power 
should be harnessed. I vowed to in¬ 
vestigate. The more I learned, the more 
absurd, unfair and obscene it all 
became. • 


Above, a stretch of the middle Franklin with well- 
defined flood lines. Opposite, shooting a Franklin 
rapid. Photos Dombrovskis and Erik Westrup 
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• WHEN WE MET GRAHAM BISHOP, THE 
famous guide and author, he said that it 
didn’t look like a natural line. He was 
quite right, but that didn’t stop us mak¬ 
ing an abortive attempt -on the only 
unclimbed face of Mt Aspiring. We were 
in search of glory and what better way to 
seek it? After months of talk and non¬ 
preparation we finally stormed off on 
our epoch-making attempt one fine mor¬ 
ning in late February. 

We arrived at the base of the North¬ 


west Face after extensive photography 
and aimless wandering in a crevasse 
field. I magnanimously invited Wayne to 
lead the first pitch, so he shot up the 
rock like a stalagmite racing to meet a 
stalactite. Foul language floated down 
to me as I contentedly hung off my nice 
safe ice screw. Wayne was definitely in 
strife. He was fighting a losing battle 
with a vicious flaring crack, and the face 
above looked incredibly daunting. I 
lowered him off an unsafe sling. So 


much for new routes. 

We had been admiring the North But¬ 
tress for some time. This rarely 
repeated classic soars up beside the 
North-west Face. We thought we might 
try it and trotted down to its base. It was 
now getting on for 11 am, so we would 
have to climb quickly. 

It was now my turn to lead, and as I 
clung in cowardly fashion to the sup¬ 
posedly easy slabs at the base of the 
buttress, I was wondering if we would 



Aspiring to 


An attempt at glory by Tom Miller on New Zealand’s Matterhorn c 



leads into a crack system and at the top 
of these cracks is the dominant feature 
of the climb — a large headwall. A 
traverse left or right seems impossible; 
the key to the climb is a crack that leads 
upwards and left, with the headwall 
We "traversed right into the top of a looming ominously above, 
normally snow-filled gully. The season of 
1980-81 had been remarkably hot, so by 
this time there was very little snow left. 

Apparently this gully usually gives quick 
access to the top half of the climb. It 


continued with great layaway moves off 
flamboyant flake formations. Longer 
periods of breathtaking bridging follow¬ 
ed. While the climbing wasn’t 
monumentally difficult, it was time con- 


ever get up Aspiring. Wayne shot across 
beneath me and found an easier way so 
I followed his lead. At last we began to 
gain height. 

The slabs were warm and sunny as 
the climb began to steepen. We started 
placing protection as we took alter¬ 
nating leads. Having left the initial easy 
slabs, the route began to bear absolute¬ 
ly no resemblance to the route descrip¬ 
tion — a characteristic it maintained 
right to the top. Our vertical progress 
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Fortunately it was Wayne’s turn to 
lead. He set off making good initial pro¬ 
gress but his language began to 
deteriorate, a sure sign that he was hav¬ 
ing a spot of bother. Five minutes 
elapsed without the rope moving 
between my hands. Then a garbled 
shout, which I didn't understand, 
echoed down and finally he made the 
move. 

I followed shortly afterwards, remov¬ 
ing protection as I went. Due to over- 
confidence I nearly fell on one section 
with my body out of balance. I reached 
the crux section where Wayne had had 
trouble and my pack was awkwardly in 
the way as an overhang pushed me 


I left small red 
smudges from 
hammered knuckles 
for Wayne to follow. 


backwards. Wayne’s protection was 
lousy, but longer legs and a tight top 
rope helped as I stepped delicately left. 
We were now on the left or east side of 
the buttress for the first time. 

At three o’clock we stopped on a 
ledge for lunch. Our food consisted of 
smoked eel pate, Cabin bread and ex¬ 
otic cheeses, all chosen for their low 
nutritional value, high cost and appalling 
taste. Blackcurrant flavoured water was 
our beverage. I became acutely con¬ 
scious of the weather, believing that 
some afternoon fine weather clouds 
were a forerunner of change. Fortunate¬ 
ly they were not, but I was annoyed by 
Wayne's lack of interest in my paranoia. 
We finished our meal with chocolate 
and scroggin then continued upwards. 

We now struck some atrocious rock 
for the first time on the route. Previously 
the rock had been of excellent quality — 
hard to believe in New Zealand — but 
for the next two rope lengths each foot 
placement sent a shower of stones 
down the mountain side. Finally it im¬ 
proved and we were moving well. A 
series of ledges led upwards and left. 
We followed them, which was possibly a 
mistake. The other possibility had been 
to keep close to the ridge crest. The ex¬ 
posure increased as we moved further 
out on to the North Face. The ledges 
were easy going but they tended to 
move outwards rather than upwards. 
We were getting worried as time was 
marching on and we hadn’t even seen 
the top yet. 

Eventually the ledges led into a broad 
gully complete with a cascading water¬ 
fall. The water was draining from the 
summit ice-cap which was now visible 
high above us. After a drink, and refilling 
our bottles, we continued up, climbing 
unroped to increase our speed. 




It was a pleasure to climb unen¬ 
cumbered by the rope, but when we 
reached the bottom snow lead our con¬ 
fidence drained away as we felt the con¬ 
sistency of the snow — rock-hard ice 
covered by five centimetres of loose 
crystals. I opted for more rock while 
Wayne donned his crampons. 

When Wayne emerged from a snow 
gully looking harassed, I also put on my 
climbing irons. We continued on 
together and reached the ridge crest. 
We were now on the final section of the 
Coxcombe Ridge, just left of the North 
Buttress. We would have to turn the last 
rope length of the ridge on the steep 
South Face. The day was turning into a 
magical mystery tour with our upwards 
spiral touching on every side of the 
mountain. 

We roped up again and it was now 
time to use my most recently acquired 

Opposite, Wayne Maher low on Aspiring’s North 
Buttress, and below, Tom Miller on the upper slabs. 
Photos Miller and Maher 


and Wayne suddenly became shutter 
crazy; he had been remarkably self- 
controlled on the climb, but now all self- 
control was lost. His gentle clickings 
and whirrings provided background 
noises as I demolished the remnants of 
our food. 

As I sat on rocks just beneath the 
summit I wondered why the north side of 
Aspiring had been almost totally 
ignored, particularly by Australians. 
Here are routes ideal for the rock fiend, 
with the possibility of extreme dif¬ 
ficulties on sound rock in a beautiful 
situation. Is it because they prefer to fly 
in to a high hut on Cook and knock off a 
couple of quick routes? Let them have 
it! The trog up the Matukituki Valley, the 
grunt up French Ridge and the 
Quarterdeck, then the grind down the 
Bonar Glacier is all part of it for me. 

I also began to wonder how the guide 
book time for the first ascent was three- 
and-a-half hours. We took seven hours 
on the Buttress and the modern climber 


is supposed to be better on rock than 
the lads of 1956. Perhaps we were just 
slow. Certainly I was inexperienced on 
big alpine rock routes. We could have 
saved time by using the rope less, but 
there were moments when we needed it 
as more than a security blanket. The 
conditions would have been very dif¬ 
ferent 25 years ago, with long snow- 
filled gullies making for rapid travel, and 
the glacier has receded since then. 

The descent proved to be an exercise 
in agony as our numbed brains refused 
to co-ordinate our tired bodies. Also, my 
toes got squashed down into the bottom 
of my boots. We had to follow the rock of 
the North-west Ridge all the way down 
because the usual snow ramps were 
non-existent. On the buttress in the 
fading light we became scared witless, 
and struggled to execute normally sim¬ 
ple rock moves. In the near dark through 
the Gendarmes of the lower ridge we 
lost the route again, and insidious 
thoughts of death crept through each of 
us as we used the seats of our trousers 
for extra friction. 

We eventually stumbled into Colin 
Todd Hut at 9 pm to have a short night’s 
sleep before a hurried departure in an 
unsuccessful attempt to beat the bad 
weather. Tired and weary, we searched 
for the route off Bevan Col in a white- 
out. Finding the way in the fine rain and 
mist, we proceeded to have an epic with 
Wayne landing on his head in one slip¬ 
pery slide. Finally we reached the head 
of Matukituki Valley. 

As we rested on the grass, relief 
flooded our tired bodies as we realized 
that we didn’t have to worry about self- 
inflicted dangers any more. At least not 
until our next attempt at immortality. • 



piece of technological equipment — a 
Simond Chacal hammer-axe. On a 
previous climb it had twice pulled out of 
overhanging crud, much to my con¬ 
sternation. But the ice on the South 
Face should have been ideal — rock- 
hard and steep. I led out on the traverse 
remembering all the things told me 
about placing it. ‘You don’t have to sw¬ 
ing it, just place it against the ice and it 
will stick’. I did just that. I tried 
everything, placed it gently, swung it 
vigorously, walloped it. All I succeeded 
in doing was send large dinner-plates of 
ice tinkling down the South Face. For¬ 
tunately my other axe went in with a hef¬ 
ty swing. My crab-like sideways move¬ 
ment gave place to upwards progress 
as I left small red smudges from ham¬ 
mered knuckles for Wayne to follow. 

Reaching the summit arete, I started 
to chop a platform with my ice axe. Un¬ 
fortunately I missed the snow and dealt 
my leg a mighty blow. Wayne led 
through to the summit and at the top we 
surveyed the wonderful view, particular¬ 
ly peaceful in the evening light. We 
didn’t shake hands because it seemed 
inappropriate to celebrate until we were 
safely off the mountain. It was now 6 pm 
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Cunning Running 

Tortoise Tom Andrews imparts some hare-beating wisdom on 
orienteering. 


• VERY FEW OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES HAVE 
grown in popularity as fast as orienteer¬ 
ing. It’s been labelled ‘cunning running’, 
‘the thought sport' and, more ap¬ 
propriately, ‘the hare and tortoise sport’. 
But to devotees who get hooked on it, 
orienteering is a sport of brains, skill and 
physical condition which involves fin¬ 
ding one’s way through unfamiliar ter¬ 
rain with the aid of a super-accurate 
map and a special orienteering com¬ 
pass. 

It is like a car rally, but done on foot, 
the individual being the driver, navigator 
and power source. There is probably no 
other activity that teaches you how to 
use a compass, read a map and choose 
a suitable route, measure the distance 
you have to travel and how to find your 
way in terrain you have never seen 
before, as quickly as orienteering. It’s 
an art that is easily acquired and 
becomes an invaluable asset in most 
outdoor and wilderness situations. 

The length of an orienteering course 
varies from about two kilometres for 
beginners and the not-so-fit, to about 12 
kilometres or more for experienced 
orienteers. Along each course there are 
usually anything between six and 20 
checkpoints placed in the terrain by the 
organizers. These checkpoints consist 
of an orange/white nylon marker-sleeve 
measuring 30 centimetres by 30 cen¬ 
timetres. They can be seen from a 
distance of ten to 50 metres depending 
on the thickness of the vegetation in the 
area. The location of the checkpoints is 
also marked on the competitor’s map. 
Participants in orienteering competi¬ 
tions leave the ‘start’ area at regular in¬ 
tervals (usually two minutes) and must 
find their way to the various checkpoints 
and finally back to the ’finish’. The per¬ 
son finishing with the shortest elapsed 
time is the winner. 

But in orienteering, everyone really 
‘wins’, for the greatest pleasure of the 
sport is the sheer joy of discovering the 
various checkpoints, finding out that, 
after all, you were correct in your 
navigational judgement. 

In organized orienteering competi¬ 
tions it is not unusual to find up to 500 
participants and everyone, apart from 
beginners, is free to choose whatever 
length course he or she feels like on the 
day. Beginners are advised to start in 
the easiest course until they become 
competent in map reading and compass 


A painless and exciting way to stay in shape in bush 
surroundings, and inset, champion orienteer Sue 
Key at a checkpoint. Photos Andrews collection 


work. Normally this is achieved after 
about two events. From then on it’s their 
fitness that will dictate which course 
they will attempt next. The most impor¬ 
tant thing to remember is that orienteer¬ 
ing is not a gruelling marathon trek. Par¬ 
ticipants can treat orienteering as a 
race, a test of their navigational skill or 
simply a stroll in the bush with the aim of 
finding the checkpoints adding a further 
element of interest. 


Orienteering is 
the perfect 
complement to any 
athletic pursuit. 


As an activity, orienteering is a 
perfect complement to any athletic pur¬ 
suit. It is an easy, painless method of 
staying fit or getting into shape if you’re 
not. Compared with straight running or 
jogging, which have their boring 
moments, one’s physical exertion in 
orienteering goes almost unnoticed by 
the preoccupation with finding the 
various checkpoints. 

Orienteering can be enjoyed by either 
sex, young and old, fit and unfit. 
Because you make your own pace in 
orienteering, it is an ideal activity for the 
whole family to take part in as a group. 
Parents are often seen carrying babies 
in papoose packs on their backs. 

The sport was invented in Sweden in 
1919 and came to Australia in its cur¬ 
rent form only in 1969. Already there are 
thousands of regular orienteers 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
State associations exist in every 
Australian state and the ACT. State and 
National Championships in all age 
classes are held annually for those who 
practise the sport seriously. Top 
Australian, orienteers travel overseas 
representing Australia at World Cham¬ 
pionships and other international com¬ 
petitions, such as the famous ‘Swedish 
5-Days’ carnival, which attracts over 
18,000 competitors — more than the 
total number of competitors in any 
Olympic Games! The 1985 World Cham¬ 
pionships awarded to Australia are a 
sign of Australia’s advancement in 
orienteering. 

Orienteering does not require expen¬ 
sive equipment or special gear. Old 
clothes and comfortable shoes are the 


norm. A map case or plastic bag, to pro¬ 
tect the map from disintegrating in the 
forest, and an orienteering compass are 
all that is needed. Even if you don’t own 
an orienteering compass, you can hire 
one from the organizers at your first 
event. The map and compass are the 
only essential items needed in 
orienteering. A basic orienteering com¬ 
pass costs well under $10 from camping 
or outdoor shops and, in addition to be¬ 
ing a most important aid in the sport, 
can prove to be a very useful item on 
camping or hiking trips. 

Orienteering competitions are 
organized by State Associations and af¬ 
filiated clubs throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. These events are normal¬ 
ly held on Sundays in State Forests or 
National Parks within one to two hours’ 
drive from major cities. All events are 
open to the general public and begin¬ 
ners are most welcome to try this ex¬ 
hilarating activity. 

If you are tempted to give orienteer¬ 
ing a try, for the purpose of brushing up 
your map and compass work or purely 
for fitness or the love of the bush, the 
costs are not high. Whether it takes you 
30 minutes or three hours to complete 
your first course, orienteering offers one 
of the best value-for-money sports. Your 
entry fee would be no more than $2 and 
this would include a copy of a very 
detailed colour map that shows all 
tracks, boulders, cliffs, streams, bush 
density, mineshafts and of course con¬ 
tours. The scale of the map is usually 
1:15,000. Expert advice for beginners is 
always provided by a group of in¬ 
structors from the organizing club, who 
obviously were once raw beginners 
themselves. 

If you are interested in trying 
orienteering by yourself, with friends or 
family, and would like information about 
coming events near where you live, con¬ 
tact the Orienteering Association in your 
state listed below: 

ACT Orienteering Association, PO Box 
412, Woden, 2606. 

Orienteering Association of NSW, PO 
Box Cl 63, Clarence Street, Sydney, 
2000. 

Queensland Orienteering Association, 
PO Box 114, North Brisbane, 4000. 
Orienteering Association of SA, 19 
Albert Street, Goodwood, 5034. 
Orienteering Association of Tasmania, 
PO Box 339, Sandy Bay, 7005. 

Victorian Orienteering Association, PO 
Box 16, Abbotsford, 3067. 

Orienteering Association of WA, PO Box 
234, Subiaco, 6008.* 
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Walking the 

Flinders Ranges guide book editor Peter Beer on walking these 


• AT TWO O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING about five kilometres away, by a moun- 
17 half-awake bushwalkers tumbled out tain range half obscured by cloud. We 
of the bus to be greeted by absolute knew this to be the Elder Range, a long 
silence and uniform darkness. We north-south outcrop of quartzite. This 
watched rather wistfully as the bus con- rock forms all the major ridges of the 
tinued on into the night bearing another Flinders Ranges which stretch for 400 
20 walkers a further 40 kilometres to kilometres from Port Pirie in the south. 
Parachilna Gorge where they would The abrupt juxtaposition of plain and 
commence their walk. ridge is typical of the Flinders which are 

We had been dropped off on the main formed of Cambrian and pre-Cambrian 
Hawker to Leigh Creek road close to rock. 

Mernmerna sheep station after a 450 Although the area had received over 
kilometre drive from Adelaide. Now we 100 millimetres of rain in the preceding 
stumbled eastward for a few minutes, week, heavy rainfall is not frequent, 
crossed a fence and collided with a long About 250 millimetres is the annual 
metre-high ridge which turned out to be average for most of the region in the 
the old narrow gauge railway line to south with a gradual decrease to the 
Alice Springs. A nearby clear area north. The area is regarded as semi-arid 
devoid of prickles was chosen as the with vegetation adapted to the climate, 
campsite for what remained of the night. The river beds are lined with majestic 
Dawn revealed that we were on a river red gums, while the valleys typical- 
very flat plain interrupted to the east, ly are clothed in native pine. Mallee 


eucalypts are often found on the slopes 
and desert plants such as several 
species of emu bush, native hops and 
wattles, abound. Fortunately, apart from 
a few areas in Wilpena Pound, the scrub 
is not dense and is normally a minor 
obstacle to progress. 

At 8.30 am we set off across the 
plain, having used water we brought 
with us for breakfast, since water is not 
readily available on the plains. By 10 am 
we had begun climbing the Elder Range 
and were hoping to reach, by lunch 
time, the summit of Mt Aleck which is 
1,100 metres high and about 800 metres 
above the plains. Mist still obscured the 
top of the range however, and increas¬ 
ingly thick scrub slowed us down so that 
we did not reach the ridge top until 
12.30 at a point approximately 600 
metres north of Mt Aleck. 

Over lunch, which was eaten in the 





Hinders 


parched ranges. 



good quality water in all major creeks, 
so we thankfully made camp on 
Moralana Creek, 1,500 metres north¬ 
east of Mt Ide. 

Sitting by the clear running water I 
remembered an Easter trip many years 
ago when the only water found for the 
day was a small pool containing a few 
gallons that smelt of sulphur. A silver 
coin placed in this pool soon turned 
black, but after boiling, the water was 
used to prepare our evening meal. 

As is common in the Flinders, the 
night was very cold, and this is frequent¬ 
ly in contrast to the 30 to 40 degree 
temperatures that can be reached even 
in autumn and spring. Despite this, a 
much refreshed party was under way by 
8.30 next morning, heading north- 

Heysen Flange from ABC Flange, and inset, Aroona 
valley ruin. Overleaf, Aroona valley. Photos and 
map Beer 


shelter of the large boulders on the top 
of this range — making for very slow 
progress — we decided that with no 
view likely to reward our efforts, we 
would leave Mt Aleck till another time, 
and moved north down the ridge for 
another 200 metres to a major saddle. 
We were now below the cloud again and 
looked across the wide Moralana Valley 
to the western walls of Wilpena Pound 
which was our destination for the next 
day. 

Following the heavy rains the valley 
was clothed in green which made a 
striking contrast to the red rock of the 
Pound walls and the Elder Range. The 
red colour of the rock faces is due to the 
oxidation of iron under the semi-arid 
conditions, and is one of the memorable 
features of the whole Flinders Ranges. 
Normally, clear blue skies complement 
the rock and vegetation to give a 


of brilliant colour. 

Carefully we picked our way down the 
steep scree in the gully leading from the 
saddle until we reached a point at an 
altitude of about 650 metres where we 
moved left around a large waterfall and 
continued north-easterly to the valley 
below. An hour’s walk from the foot of 
the Elder Range took us by way of a 
delightful gorge in the Red Range to the 
Mt Ide well, situated a few hundred 
metres south-east of Mt Ide itself. The 
well is one of the reliable watering 
points in drier seasons. 

By now the party had covered nearly 
16 kilometres and climbed 800 metres 
through slippery, thick scrub after only 
four hours’ sleep, so we were looking for 
a campsite to rest our weary bones. 
Normally Black Gap, where there is a 
reliable spring, would be our destina¬ 
tion, but after the heavy rain there was 





easterly towards the western wall of 
Wilpena Pound, cutting through the Bun- 
binyunna Range by a pleasant gorge 
one kilometre north of Black Gap. The 
next three kilometres took us through 
the native pines in a northerly direction 
to Leslie Creek, where we again headed 
north-east and began climbing steeply 
up the creek to the saddle immediately 
south’of Pompey Pillar. 

The weather had improved con¬ 
siderably and sunshine highlighted the 
magnificent views that we took in over 
lunch. To the west were the Lake Tor¬ 
rens plains with the vast extent of Lake 
Torrens itself picked out by the silver 
sheen of its salt crust. Closer we could 
now see the Elder Range in its full glory 
with the green carpet of the Moralana 
Valley below. From here the walls seem¬ 
ed unscalable, but we had already prov¬ 
ed that it could be climbed by using our 
gully, or the one immediately to the 
south of the summit which, although 
steeper, has a shorter trip along the 
ridge to the top. 

Immediately above us was Pompey 
Pillar, only 15 metres lower than the 
1,200 metre St Marys Peak, the highest 
peak in the Flinders Ranges. To the east 
and the south the basin formed by the 
walls of the Pound could be seen, and 
among the native pines, mallees and red 
gums which dotted the floor, were 
several large clearings which had been 
made late in the last century in a futile 


attempt to grow wheat. The old stone 
farmhouse still exists on Wilpena Creek. 

Wilpena Pound is a closed synclinal 
basin 16 kilometres long by 6 kilometres 
wide, the quartzite dipping in 
everywhere towards the floor. It has 
steep cliffs and bluffs on the outer walls 
except at Edeowie Gorge on the north¬ 
west corner. The only drainage is via 
Wilpena Creek which cuts through the 
eastern wall to the site of the Wilpena 
motel and camping ground, established 
under the eastern bluffs. 

Across the Pound to the east was St 
Marys Peak with, between us, the deep 
red gash of Edeowie Gorge. To the 
south-east were Point Bonney and 
Rawnsley Bluff, the highest points in the 
southern section. Between Rawnsley 
Bluff and Point Bonney is Moonarie Gap, 
a highly regarded area by South 
Australian rockclimbers. Moonarie Gap 
is reached by car from a road which 
turns off the main Hawker to Wilpena 
road to go to Arkaroo Rock, the site of 
Aboriginal cave paintings. There is a 
short walk from the road head to the 
rock face. 

The inner man satisfied and our dew- 
wet tents dried in the sun, we all, except 
for a few rebels who decided to con¬ 
serve their strength and go direct to the 
campsite, set off to climb the last 150 
metres to the summit of Pompey Pillar. 
The view from the summit is magnifi¬ 
cent, covering all the areas seen from 


the saddle plus the wild grandeur of the 
cliff faces, gorges and valleys laid out at 
our feet. This peak, due to its isolation 
and lack of any track, is not visited as 
often as St Marys Peak, but has an 
equally rewarding view. 

By 3.15 we were back at the saddle 
and headed downslope through 
moderate scrub which was recovering 
from the ravages of a major bushfire a 
few years ago. Our direction was north¬ 
east for two kilometres where we picked 
up the Edeowie Gorge foot track and 
followed it for a kilometre in an easterly 
direction to Cooinda Camp. The Pound 
is part of the Flinders Ranges National 
Park, and camping is controlled by the 
issuing of permits which can be obtain¬ 
ed from the ranger at Wilpena or Park 
Headquarters at Oraparinna. 

Cooinda Camp is set among trees 
beside one of the major creeks draining 
the Pound, and water can be found at 
most times during the winter. It is also at 
the junction of two major walking tracks 
which are part of the network establish¬ 
ed by the Adelaide Bushwalkers 20 
years ago. Many people make the two- 
to three-hour walk from Wilpena, make 
camp, and use it as a base for several 
interesting walks. 

One track heads north-easterly to 
Tanderra Saddle and ultimately to St 
Marys Peak, a return trip of about four 
hours. A fascinating trip can be made to 
the hidden wonder of the Pound, namely 
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Edeowie Gorge. The track climbs up to a 
low saddle from Cooinda Camp, even¬ 
tually reaching a side creek at about 
three kilometres from the start. A short 
distance down the creek brings the 
walker to the end of the marked track 
and into Edeowie Gorge. The Malloga 
Falls are upstream, but if you have time 
walk downstream through the gorge ab¬ 
sorbing the magnificence of the cliffs 
which tower above you. Three 
kilometres of rough walking takes you to 
the first major waterfall, the 40 metre 
Glenora Falls. These bring you to a dead 
stop as the valley opens out. 

This is as far as many people can go, 
but experienced walkers with a head for 
heights can bypass the fall by means of 
a narrow ledge leading off to the left of 
the fall and then down a steep slope to 
the base. Another kilometre further 
down are the equally spectacular 
Kanalla Falls, again bypassed on an 
even more exposed ledge to the left. 

As darkness fell on our campsite, the 
beautiful clear moonlit night was shat¬ 
tered by the noise of an engine, then 
lights piercing the darkness: the first 
ever vehicle to this point. A National 
Parks Ranger sought our help to form a 
stretcher party to carry an injured 
walker down from Tanderra Saddle. We 
met the small tired group who had 
started the carry in the vicinity of Ban- 
non Gap, and two hours later sat down 
to complete our interrupted meal. 

Despite heavy pre-dawn rain, we set 
off at 8.30 to climb St Marys Peak by 
way of Tandarra Saddle, minus a few 
layabouts who took the easy way back 
to Wilpena via the centre of the Pound. 
We took an hour to climb the gently 
graded slope to Tandarra Saddle where 
we took a short breather before heading 
along the ridge to the peak. 

The rock was damp in places and the 
slippery surface of a narrow exposed 
ledge became quite tricky. Once past 
this ledge, we headed steeply up large 
slabs to the windy summit. Alone on the 
summit we scanned the Pound again, 
then looked at the sinuous line of the 
Aroona Valley heading northwards to 
Parachilna Gorge 45 kilometres away. 
Through this valley the other party had 
been making their way for the last three 
days, camping at the Aroona Spring and 
Wilcolo Creek. This walk is relatively 
straightforward and level as it is bound¬ 
ed by the rugged red cliffs of the Heysen 
Range to the west and the equally high 
but more rounded ABC Range to the 


Cliff faces, 
gorges and valleys 
laid out at your feet. 


east. Several fascinating gorges and 
cliff faces are found in the Heysen 


Range between Parachilna Gorge and 
Brachina Gorge, and it is an area well 
worth several days of exploration. Per¬ 
manent water is found at Aroona Spring, 
Brachina Gorge and, most times, at 
Bunyeroo Gorge. 

Time passes quickly in the moun¬ 
tains, so regretfully we had to tear 
ourselves away to pick up our packs at 
Tanderra Saddle. We returned to the 
Wilpena camping ground by the track 
which follows the base of the eastern 
bluffs. The bus was a welcome sight and 
there was much discussion between the 
two parties of walkers on the seven-hour 
journey home. 

• 

Background. The Flinders Ranges 
offer a very different wilderness ex¬ 
perience to the better watered eastern 
states. Its atmosphere is unique, with 
clear skies, wide vistas, rugged and col¬ 
ourful rock faces, great silences and a 
heightened appreciation of the value of 
water. Water is often a rare commodity 
and has to be carried considerable 
distances. Walking is best done from 


May to October when there are lower 
temperatures and more water. 

The Adelaide Bushwalkers have 
recently published a guide book called 
Flinders Ranges Walks, available at out¬ 
door shops. 

Maps. The Lands Department of 
South Australia publishes an excellent 
series of 1:50,000 topographic maps for 
all the walking areas in the Flinders 
Ranges. For the Wilpena area, the 
Wilpena and Moralana sheets are re¬ 
quired, while the Oraparinna and Blin- 
man sheets are needed for the Aroona 
Valley. Maps can be obtained from 
Mapland, 12-18 Industry House, Pirie 
Street, Adelaide. 

Access. A bitumen road leads to 
Wilpena via Hawker which itself can be 
reached via Orroroo, Wilmington or Port 
Augusta. The bus company, Stateliner, 
operates two routes which are of use to 
the walker. Four buses a week run along 
the Hawker to Leigh Creek road which is 
three hours walk across the plains to the 
ranges, and two buses a week run to 
Wilpena Pound.* 
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Winners 

The Wild Cover Photo Contest 
involved a marathon sitting behind 
a projector for the judges. With 
hundreds of entries from all over 
Australia, their job was not easy. 

Perhaps predictably most slides 
were of bushwalking subjects but 
many could not qualify for judging 
as they were not in accordance 
with the Contest rules and 
instructions: vertical format and 
including people. 

We thank all entrants for the 
excellent response to the Contest. 

Kim Carrigan’s photograph of 
Louise Shepherd climbing at Mt 
Arapiles, Victoria has won our first 
Cover Photo Contest and is 
reproduced on our cover. Kim, 
from Melbourne, Victoria, wins a 
J&H Snobag sleeping bag valued 
at $320. 

Eden Creek Falls which plummet 
through the lush rain forest of 
NSW’s Toonumbar State Forest 
(left) were photographed by Roger 
Sheppeard of Broadwater, NSW 
whose slide wins second place. 
Roger’s prize is a Climax Outback 
pack valued at $128. 

Stuart McDougall of Vaucluse, 
NSW won third place with his 
dynamic photo of a vaulting 
canoeist on NSW's Nymboida 
River (below, left). Stuart wins a 
Mountain Designs Foxhole bivvy 
bag valued at $107. 

Specially commended is the 
dramatic abseil at Kanangra Walls, 
Kanangra—Boyd National Park, 
NSW (opposite) photographed by 
Andrew Aitken of Bellevue Hill, 
NSW. 

We hope to be able to let Wild 
readers see more of these Contest 
entries in future issues. 
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• SKI BASES ARE EXPECTED TO PER- 
form two functions. They must provide 
glide for maximum travel as well as grip 
for forward propulsion. When the skis 
are equally weighted the snow contact 
points for glide will be the tip and tail. 
The stiff mid section will barely come in 
contact with the snow. During a forward 
movement sequence you will compress 
or flatten out the middle camber of the 
ski. This middle section, which provides 
grip, will then contact the snow and 
allow forward movement. 

Smooth waxed ski bases give the op¬ 
timum performance. They can be fast 
and exhilarating. However waxing can 
be difficult in Australia because our 
snow temperature range hovers around 
zero degrees. While it is simple to wax 
for either wet or dry snow, considerable 
difficulty occurs in changing between 
wet and dry waxes. Waxless skis are 
generally not as fast as waxing skis, but 
they are much more predictable and 
generally grip well. For beginners a wax¬ 
less ski is a sensible choice. You will 
find skiing easier and a lot more fun. 

Modern waxless bases seldom per¬ 
form well under all conditions and they 
have less glide than a correctly waxed 
ski. A glider wax applied to tip and tail 
regions of a waxless ski (that is, forward 
and behind the pattern) will improve 
glide. In some conditions waxless skis 
don’t glide at all and snow clings 
tenaciously to the ski base. This ‘balling’ 
is often caused by small amounts of 
moisture being absorbed into the ski 
base and subsequently freezing. 

Sealing the base with silicon spray 
will considerably reduce balling. In dry 
conditions, and if your ski ability is fairly 
good, snow can be dislodged by altering 
your skiing technique to give more glide 
and keep the ski in more continuous 
contact with the snow. The other com¬ 
mon cause of balling is the accumula¬ 
tion of stray wax under the skis. Wiping 
the ski bases after use with a turpentine 
soaked rag will remove stray wax. 

When buying or trying skis, consider 
that two identical pairs of skis will per¬ 
form differently for different people. A 
light person may not be able to flatten 
the middle of the ski for grip, while a 
heavy person may find that the middle is 
always in contact with the snow and the 
resultant drag causes the ski to be slow. 
All the comments in this article refer to 
skis with similar camber. 

In Australia waxing bases are not 
popular for recreational touring but are 
used mainly for racing and on some 
metal-edged skis. The development of 
fibreglass skis in the early 1970s saw 
waxless step bases being introduced in 
earnest. The durable fibreglass enabled 
the edges of the step patterns to remain 
sharp enough for grip and still provide 
reasonable glide. Their performance 
varied depending on the depth and den¬ 
sity of the pattern and the length of the 
kicker section. 

Seal skin has been used under skis 


for many years. Prior to the 1930s, 
before mechanical tows were used, 
strips of seal skin were strapped to the 
ski base. For uphill travelling the hairs 
were stiff and all slanted in one direction 
so the ski would slide forward but not 
back. Synthetic mohair strips have now 
replaced seal skin. These mohair ski 
bases are often underrated, yet in a 
suitable ski base material allow a fast 
and quiet glide. When the mohair wears 
out, usually after no less than one 
season, it can be conveniently and 
cheaply replaced. Its major disadvan¬ 
tage of being prone to icing in transitory 
snow conditions around zero degrees 
can easily be overcome: a squirt of 
silicon water-repellant spray at the start 
of the day’s skiing is all that is needed to 
prevent icing. 

Several variations of the basic step 
pattern have now been developed as 
waxless bases. Some have been of the 
negative type, that is the pattern is cut 
into the ski base. These are generally 
fairly quick and not too noisy, but grip 
less readily. Positive bases are the other 
type. Because the patterns are raised 
they glide noisily and wear more rapidly. 
But they grip well. 

Positive fish-scale patterns are com¬ 
monplace now. In January 1978 the Trak 
ski company arranged an independent 
comparison test of their new fish-scale 
base skis. At the time the base was hail¬ 
ed as a great improvement over the ex¬ 
isting step bases. The other significant 
development in the field was the super¬ 
crown base from Fischer which achiev¬ 
ed fame when Bill Koch won a World 
Cup race on a crown base ski. There are 
now many variations of scales and 
crowns and several manufacturers have 
their own patented versions. 

For several years waxless bases 
have been improved so that they per¬ 
form better, and are less temperamen¬ 
tal, in variable snow conditions. Con¬ 
siderable technological development 
has gone into bases and it has been felt 
that the day would come when waxless 
skis would perform as well as waxed 
skis. When the Finnish company 
Kuusisto introduced their Neverwax 
base about three years ago, many 
thought that the gap had closed. The 
PTFE (poltetraflouroethylene) com¬ 
pound insert base, which felt smooth to 
the touch, was tough, fast and quiet. Un¬ 
fortunately it only gripped well under a 
limited range of snow conditions. Since 
then the Neverwax has been improved 
and the latest grey base grips quite well 
under most conditions. For the odd 
times it does not perform satisfactorily, 
wax can be applied without any 
detrimental effect. 

The other radically new base develop¬ 
ment of recent years is mica. It is 
manufactured by mixing mica flakes 
(commonly known as fool’s gold) in a 
special molecular weight polyethylene 
solution. After an electrostatic charge is 
applied to the solution the mica crystals 


become aligned in one direction. The 
resulting suspension is allowed to set 
and is then bonded beneath a ski. Just 
like mohair, the mica lies flat during the 
glide phase and becomes raised to pro¬ 
vide grip during the kick phase. 
However, because polythylene is slight¬ 
ly porous it absorbs some moisture 
which often freezes, causing balling. As 
a result mica base skis are very slow. 
The balling and slowness problem, 
which can be reduced by application of 
silicon spray, was reduced further in 
1981 when an insert mica base with a 
waxing tip and tail was introduced. 

Metal-edge skis are a mixed blessing. 
If you are an ace skier who is able to use 
advanced ski techniques such as stem, 
telemark, or parallel turns, or if you are 
skiing on steep or icy terrain, then metal 
edges make skiing easier. They will pro¬ 
vide ‘bite’ so the skis will not skate 
sideways. Because they are more rigid 
the tips will not vibrate so easily out of 
the direction of the turn. But when you 
are learning you will probably fall a lot 
and cross your skis, and your attractive 
new skis will soon have chunks missing 
from their tops. Metal edges may also 
cut your boots, clothing or even 
yourself. So if you are new to cross 
country skiing don’t buy metal-edge 
skis. 

Nobody knows what the future holds 
in waxless skis. But with the rapidly in¬ 
creasing world-wide popularity of cross 
country skiing, and the research being 
done by ski manufacturers, you can be 
sure that the best performance bases 
have yet to be invented. • 

Climbing in spring snow on the Paralyser, in the Mt 
Kosciusko National Park, and below, ski bases: 
mica (top), mohair strips and metal edges, waxable 
base, Kuusisto Neverwax, waxable base with metal 
edges, fish scale. Photos Bill Bachman 
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• LIGHT RAIN FELL AS WE DROVE FROM 
the northern New South Wales town of 
Dorrigo through tall, lush forest to our 
starting point at the Platypus Flat Picnic 
Area on the Nymboida River. The 
drought, and consequent low river 
levels throughout NSW, had brought 
four Sydney canoeists 650 kilometres 
north to the upper Nymboida River in 
search of good white water. As the cars 
pulled up at the river we wasted little 
time in checking the water-level. Peter 
had canoed this section three years 
before and with relief assured us that 
we would have sufficient water for our 
trip. 

The upper Nymboida, from the Blicks 
River junction to the Pollack Bridge near 
Nymboida township, is one of the 
classic white water touring trips of 
south-east Australia — a true wild river. 
We would spend the next few days in 
rugged and remote country which 
features thick, beautiful rainforest and 
wet sclerophyll forest, a deep, narrow 
valley and an incredible number of good 
rapids. It has the feel and unspoilt ap¬ 
pearance of a wilderness area but it is 
not wilderness in the true sense due to 
the proximity of a maze of forestry 
tracks. It is a river for experienced 
canoeists rather than novices, and 
unless a deal of common sense is used 
in deciding which rapids are shootable, 
you run the risk of personal injury or of 
wrecking your kayak. A light, strong 
kayak built specifically for touring is 
essential. 

After a long car shuffle we set off in 
the afternoon. At the end of the first pool 
the river channel narrowed and the four 
kayaks manoeuvred down a series of 
tight turns and closely spaced drops. 
The river was fast flowing and ominous¬ 
ly dark under the overcast sky. Not hav¬ 
ing canoed for two years, I was feeling a 
little rusty at this early stage. 

We then portaged a mean grade 3-4 
where the entire river was forced down 
a narrow, sheer drop against and under 
a rock ledge. The base of the rapid was 
narrow and the stopper not clearing, so 
after some deliberation we portaged in¬ 
stead. Carrying full kayaks over ex¬ 
tremely uneven rocky ground is no fun, 
but fortunately the portage was short. 
About a kilometre later a long pool came 
to a sudden end and we decided to 
check before shooting it. We discovered 
a six metre waterfall where narrow, 
snaking channels fell on to a maze of 
boulders. This was totally uncanoeable 
so we portaged again, only to find that 
another portage was required at the end 
of the next pool due to another un¬ 
canoeable block-up. We camped on a 
small gravel bank just below the tree 
line not long before dark. In just under 
three hours we had covered only three 
kilometres. 

On the second day we began canoe¬ 
ing in a deep, tranquil pool surrounded 
by thick rainforest tangled with vines 
and interspersed with majestic hoop 


pines. This peaceful paddling was cer¬ 
tainly a contrast to the strenuous por¬ 
taging of the previous afternoon. We 
canoed a long section of grade 2 and 2-3 
and pools before we came across 
another uncanoeable section. We nam¬ 
ed this the ‘snake’ rapid as Hans had 
stepped right over a coiled snake 
without even seeing it. The rapid was ac¬ 
tually aptly named for it comprised a 
number of sheer, snaking channels 
dropping into a seething mass of boiling 
water which was blocked at the 
downstream end. It was a long, hard 
portage on the left-hand side taking at 
least 45 minutes. 

The beautiful, still pool downstream 
was in stark contrast to the fury im¬ 
mediately upstream, but it ended in 
another jumble of rocks. By this stage 
there were grumblings about the 
number of portages and we were 


A three metre 
sheer waterfall 
into a boiling 
mass of white water. 


wondering whether there were any 
canoeable big rapids on the river. 
However, the first half of this rapid was 
canoed at the existing water-level; the 
second half had insufficient space for 
manoeuvring so was not canoed. We 
avoided a murderous portage over huge 
boulders and hollows by roping the 
kayaks down the rapid. 

We stopped for lunch at the end of the 
next pool and remarked on the mood of 
peace and solitude found at these quiet 
pools. The afternoon brought some easy 
but enjoyable canoeing which was final¬ 
ly free of portages. 

We camped at a place called the Cod 
Hole which has road access and is the 
starting point for rafting trips down the 
Nymboida. It is known to rafters as the 
‘Nymboida Hilton’ as proclaimed by a 
makeshift wooden sign covered with 
signatures. We were annoyed to see 
toilet paper and other litter strewn 
about. It certainly lacked the beauty and 
charm of the previous night’s camp. 

The third day dawned sunny and 
warm and began with a number of great 
rapids that included a three metre sheer 
waterfall into a boiling mass of white 
water. This was absolutely exhilarating 
and probably the highlight of the trip. A 
number of clean drops and chutes 
followed, first by a small waterfall 
cascade and then by a lightning fast 
grade 4 chute where kayak and canoeist 
were briefly but totally buried in the 
stopper at the base of the rapid. This 
was some of the most exciting and satis- 
Peter Blackwell at the brink of a Nymboida 
waterfall. All photos Crichton 
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White water canoe tour 









Mymboida 

I at its best: by Tony Crichton. 
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tying canoeing I have ever experienced. 
At lunch we were astounded to observe 
a large number of interconnected 
staghorns forming a huge mat under a 
single tree. 

The valley became wider and flatter 
for a number of kilometres and we made 
good time until suddenly we were plung¬ 
ed into another rugged rocky section. At 
a massive, rocky cascade extraordinary 
for its beauty we took a fast, bumpy 
chicken-run down the right-hand side. 


The long, straight 
chute must surely 
give the fastest 
ride in NSW. 


Almost immediately we enjoyed a very 
fast ride down a white maze of stoppers, 
foaming water and half covered rocks. 
The geology had now changed and 
spectacular cliffs of pink granite, partly 
discoloured black, rose from the dark 
downstream pools. 

The alternation of pools and exciting 
drops had reappeared together with 
twisting rapids amongst granite 
boulders. This was excellent canoeing, 
but it was well into the afternoon of 
another short May day and we were 
aware of the dearth of campsites in the 
next block-up section. As darkness ap¬ 
proached we had no choice but to camp 
on a steep, tiny gravel bank with tents 
only about six metres from the water’s 
edge and one metre above river-level. 
What was worse, a dry gully led down 
the valley straight into our campsite, so 
thank God it didn’t rain that night! We 
spent a pleasant evening around the 
campfire, the moonlit sky and roar of a 
nearby waterfall creating the timeless 
atmosphere of a wilderness trip. 

The fourth day began with the in¬ 
evitable pool, but some exciting drops 
soon followed. We were abruptly halted 
by the river’s one real block-up gorge, 
with one granite boulder the size of a 
two-storey house. This was followed by 
the magnificent slippery-dip rapid where 
the long, straight chute must surely give 
the fastest ride of anything in NSW and 
has a stopper to match. We lunched at 
Kelly’s Creek where it was so cold 
without wetsuits that we actually lit a 
fire to warm ourselves and prepare a hot 
drink for lunch. 

The next section was continuous 
grade 2-3 and 3 rapids involving sharp 
turning between rounded, granite 
boulders. It led into a beautiful, narrow 
granite gorge with 50 metre high pink, 
stained walls rising sheer from a still, 
deep pool. This ended in a challenging 
set of tight rapids and good drops 
leading to the next pool beside which we 
camped on a sandy bank and soon had 


tents up, dry clothes on and a good fire 
going. In just over three days we had 
dropped 140 metres and covered 19 
kilometres. During this time the pockets 
of rainforest had gradually petered out 
and we had encountered many different 
types of rapids. 

The next section of three kilometres, 
from the camp to the junction with the 
Little Nymboida River, included some of 
the most exciting canoeing of the entire 
trip. There were long continuous rapids 
which needed much manoeuvring, and a 
long grade 4-5 section where powerful 
strokes, quick recovery and prior plann¬ 
ing of line down the rapid between 
boulders was required to avoid capsize. 
We reached the Little Nymboida junc¬ 
tion before lunch and had now canoed 
22 kilometres and dropped 170 metres. 
The canoeing had been at times ex¬ 
asperating, but also exciting and varied. 

We still had 24 kilometres to go but 
covered this in only five hours because 
the rugged, narrow valley with its slow 
pools and big, sometimes uncanoeable 
drops had given way to a wide, flat 
valley with a fast-flowing current over 
numerous shingle races. This gave us 
plenty of time to recall the many good 
rapids, the still pools and the beautiful 
scenery which we had had to ourselves 
over the preceding days. By dusk we 
reached the high bridge near Nymboida 
township and a memorable trip was 


The upper Nymboida is a great canoe¬ 
ing wilderness trip for those who ap¬ 
preciate remote natural areas, will put 
up with the portages and have a 
reasonable degree of skill in white water 
canoeing. The Nymboida certainly 
deserves its reputation, for it has a huge 
number of rapids, some of which are 
magnificent, and the valley is quite rugg¬ 
ed in places with the portages requiring 
some stamina. You tend to get spoiled 
by a river like this and expect a similar 
standard of rapids on all subsequent 
trips. The Nymboida is also longer and 
more scenic than good white water sec¬ 
tions on other fine rivers such as the Indi 
and Mitta. It was one of the most satisfy¬ 
ing trips I have ever done. • 


— 

Grafton • 

Nymboida River • 

Tamworth • 

New South Wales 

Sydney • 


Tony Burke flies down the chute on the slippery-dip 
rapid, 'surely the fastest ride ... in NSW', and 
right. Peter Blackwell (and map) surge down 
another good rapid. 
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HEADLINES OF 1982? 


FRANKUN 

FLOODED! 



Unbelievable - yet highly possible ! 

Tasmania's Parliament is deadlocked on dams proposed for the magnificent Gordon and 
Franklin rivers. Ancient gorges, waterfalls, caves and rainforests — including Huon pines more 
than two thousand years old — would be flooded to meet just six years growth in electricity 
demand. 

The Tasmanian Wilderness Society is champion of this wild and scenic part of Australia's 
natural heritage. Stop another Lake Pedder tragedy. Give us your support. 
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Make your tax deductible donation (over $2) payable to: 

Australian Conservation Foundation, 
72b Glenterrle Road, 

HAWTHORN 3122. 

I prefer my donation be used by the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society in it s Wild Rivers Campaign. 

Please find enclosed my cheque/money order for S. 


.Address. 

.Postcode. 


i Save your WILD magazine —COPYthiscoupon 



129 Bathurst Street. 
HOBART, 7000. 










Wombat 


Marooned. 

A brown 

boulder-like 

bulge 

in the whiteness. 

Head bowed 
in hungry prayer, 
razor claws 
tear at sodden shoots. 
Paws clutch 
succulent treasure 
from an icy tomb. 

Muscles rasp 
against frozen snow, 
as the huge head 
rises 

snout extended warily 
to sniff. 

A camera 
freezes 

the image of a child, 
grasping 
rough-hewn fur. 

To the delight of all 
but this ancient stone. 

As the child 
escapes 

from ice-edged wind, 
powerful legs 
raise a massive body 
that lumbers on 
alone. 

David Yeoman 


Illustration: Therese Quinn 
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Glenn Tempest 

Eddie Ozols on Hard Rain (grade 22) at Victoria’s Mt Buffalo: one of Australia's finest granite rockclimbs. Opposite, 
Seamus Brennan and Steve McDonald on the South-west Ridge of Mt Aspiring, New Zealand. 
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Paul Brown on Caligula (18), and opposite, Beowulf (18), Mt Buffalo. 
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Powelltown Tramways and the 
Macdonnell Ranges 

Walking through lush forest and the Red Centre with bushwalking author Sandra Bardwell. 


Powelltown Tramways 


• THROUGH TALL MOUNTAIN FOREST CLOTHING THE 
foothills of the Great Dividing Range east of 
Melbourne, an interesting network of walking tracks 
follows the formations of timber tramways, the 
means of transport used to carry logs to the main 
railway when the forest was worked between about 
1900 and the late 1940s. 

Linking several tramway formations, the main 
walking track connects the township of Powelltown 
and the settlement of Big Pats Creek. 

Walkers will find a wealth'of interest: the flora and 
fauna of the splendid mountain forest and fern 
gullies, and the engineering of the tramways. Some 
of the machinery, sections of the ingenious wooden 
trestle bridges, sleepers and rails are still in place. 

Cleared and marked by the Forests Commission, 
the gently graded, well defined tracks provide easy 
walking. 

Access. Powelltown is 84 km east of Melbourne 
via the Warburton Highway to Yarra Junction and 
from there the Noojee road. To reach Big Pats 
Creek, drive through Warburton and towards 
McMahons Creek for three km. Cross the Yarra 
River and turn right along Riverside Drive to Big 
Pats Creek. Continue towards that settlement for 
three km from Riverside Drive, to the picnic area 
beside the stream named Big Pats Creek. 

Facilities. There is a fully equipped picnic 
ground in Powelltown opposite the Forests Commis¬ 
sion office. At Big Pats Creek and Starlings Gap 
there are fireplaces only. Camping is permitted; the 
vicinity of the Ada River offers the best sites. 

Suitable Times. Summer and autumn. At other 
times, rain and mist are common and leeches too 
numerous for comfort. 

Maps and Information. The Healesville 
1:100,000 sheet (Division of National Mapping) 
covers the area and shows most of the tramway for¬ 
mations. A set of notes about the tramway walking 
tracks, published by the Forests Commission, is 
available from the Powelltown office or from the 
Publications Sales Office, 601 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne. Tall Timber and Tramlines, published by 
the Light Railway Research Society of Australia, PO 
Box 21, Surrey Hills 3127, describes the history of 
the tramways in the district and includes many rare 
photographs. 

Warning. Do not cross or walk on the trestle 
bridges. They are unsafe and are not a quick alter¬ 
native to the track. One of the main attractions is 
the tramway relics; please leave them for others to 


Powelltown to Big Pats Creek 34 km 

The walk may be done as a through trip of two or 
three days starting from Powelltown or Big Pats 
Creek, or as a series of one-day walks. In either 
case, unless you retrace your steps, it will be 
necessary for transport to be available at the finish. 

Powelltown to The Bump, 6.3 km. Set out from 
the picnic ground, walk along the main (Noojee) 
road, turn right into Blake Street, then into Surrey 
Road, beyond which a foot track takes you back to 
the Noojee road. Cross to Mackleys Creek Road 
and follow it for one km to a foot track on the right. 
This path climbs steadily but not steeply up the 
thickly timbered valley of the Little Yarra River, to 
The Bump, separating the Yarra and LaTrobe 
Rivers. Near the top, you will see the blocked en¬ 
trance to the 315 metre long tunnel cut through the 
hill to improve the efficiency of the tramway. 

The Bump to LaTrobe River crossing, 4.2 km. 
From The Bump, this section is downhill all the way 
to the junction of the LaTrobe and Big Creek. About 
one km beyond The Bump the track passes the site 
of the once-thriving settlement of Nayook West. On¬ 
ly the timber mill's sawdust heap remains as 
evidence of its existence. The track winds down 
through dense clumps of ti-tree, crossing the river 
several times, to a car park by the Noojee road. 

LaTrobe River to Doweys Spur Road, 4.6 km. 
The climb up the High Lead is the feature of this 
section. Most tramways were built along valleys or 
around hills with gradients which allowed small 
steam locomotives, horse or bullock teams to haul 
log-laden bogies. Big Creek is flanked to the north 
by a steep-sided ridge 415 metres high. The only 
means of bringing logs from the ridge top to the 
tramways leading to Powelltown was by a steam- 
winched cable to raise and lower the bogies. The 
1:4 grade of the High Lead is not an ascent to be 
taken at the run. Doweys Spur Road is a short 
distance further on. 

Doweys Spur Road to Ada River to Starlings 
Gap, 8.8 km. After the High Lead, the descent to 
the Ada River is a welcome relief. The remains of a 
substantial log bridge over the river and relics of the 
Ada No 2 mill on the northern bank, can be seen. 
The track rises a short distance to a junction; turn 
left to continue steadily up to Starlings Gap. A side 
trip to the New Ada mill site (2.8 km return from the 
junction) affords a memorable impression of the 
isolated lives of the early timber getters. 

Starlings Gap to Big Pats Creek, 9.1 km. Cross 
Big Creek Road to the north-western side of the 
clearing where the track continues. It winds around 
the eastern flank of the valleys of Big Pats Creek 


and its tributaries, dropping 525 metres from the 
Gap to the picnic area by Big Pats Creek. • 


Macdonnell Ranges 

• THE MACDONNELL RANGES IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
an intricate string of ranges and ridges, incised by 
deep chasms and gorges formed by broad, non¬ 
perennial streams, is a place where one can renew 
one’s belief in the existence of wilderness. Here 
one rediscovers a fitting use for words, the meaning 
of which has been destroyed by abuse: rugged, 
magnificent, beautiful, vast. 

The general elevation of the Ranges, extending in 
a roughly straight, east-west line, is about 550 
metres. There are several peaks over 1,000 metres 
and the highest are Mts Zeil (1,510 m), Sonder 
(1,360 m) and Giles (1,295 m), all in the section of 
the Ranges west of Alice Springs. 

The mountains of the Macdonnells are uncom¬ 
promising: gradients are steep where they are not 
sheer; long straight or gently curving ridges are 
more often sharply crested than they are broad 
backed. 

In the absence of forest cover (although there is 
an abundance and diversity of plantlife), the rock 
structure of the Ranges is laid bare in all its colour¬ 
ful complexity. An adequate explanation of the 
geological history is beyond the scope of this arti¬ 
cle. Suffice to say that as a result of eons of 
geological processes, quartzite is now the most ob¬ 
vious component of the Ranges. 

It would not be difficult to adequately describe 
the Ranges in terms of colour and time of the day 
alone. At dawn and very early morning deep 
purples, browns and greys predominate. For much 
of the day under the intense blue of the sky and the 
dazzling sunlight the rocks are bleached of their 
vivid hues. Towards sunset the famous reds and 
oranges gradually emerge, even more vividly than 
most photographs can convey. 

Alice Springs, in the centre of the Ranges, is the 
only substantial settlement in a vast area, a 
fascinating place with the distinctive atmosphere of 
a frontier town. It is the base from which walkers 
can set out to explore the Macdonnells. 

Trip Planning. During the walking season, from 
April to October (at the latest), the nights will be cool 
to very cold and the days mild to warm, with max¬ 
ima up to 28°. The likelihood of prolonged, heavy 
rain is small. While winter is also the high tourist 
season in the Centre, it is most unlikely that walkers 
will feel crowded beyond the popular haunts. 

From October to April it is too hot for comfor¬ 
table, safe walking, except between dawn and 
about 9.30 am and from 5.00 pm to sunset. Shade 
temperatures of 40° and over occur frequently. 

There are 22 parks and reserves in Central 
Australia, managed by the Conservation Commis¬ 
sion of the Northern Territory. Of these, the National 
Parks, and to a lesser extent the nature parks, are 
of greatest interest to walkers by virtue of their size 
and natural conditions. Elsewhere it seems that 
pastoralists do not object to responsible 
bushwalkers crossing the remote, sparsely grazed 
corners of their holdings. However, Aboriginal 
Reserves are closed to Europeans, unless an entry 
permit is obtained. In the Macdonnells these 
Reserves are located in the Jay Creek area (im¬ 
mediately west of Simpsons Gap National Park) and 
at the western extremity of the Ranges, near Haasts 
Bluff. 














We've come a long way in the last four years... 

in our commitment to making a good product even better 


GORE-TEX™ Fabric was introduced in early 1976 through 
qualified manufacturers of garments, tents and sleeping bags. 
With the combined efforts of manufacturers and consumers as 
well as extensive research and development, we have succeeded 
in making a good product even better. 

The occasional "contamination" problem experienced by 
early backpacking and climbing enthusiasts was solved over 18 
months ago. As a result, we were able to dramatically simplify 
care and washing instructions. This development was recently 
followed by breakthroughs in seam sealing technology which 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sea led at the time 
the product is manufactured. 

Every day brings exciting new applications that require 
comfortable, waterproof protection. New laminating tech¬ 
niques now permit GORE-TEX Fabric to be used in a variety of 
new applications including running shoes, hiking boots, and X-C 
ski boots. Our search for soft, supple fabrics has made it possible 
to engineer a product that feels and looks as great as it performs. 
All fabrics are ZEPEL finished for long-lasting good looks. 

GORE-TEX Fabric is not a miracle product. Developed 
through advanced technology, it is the most breatheable, 
completely waterproof and windproof fabric in existence. 
Consumers should recognize that under certain weather 


conditions and activity levels it is possible and even probable that 
there will be some condensation regardless of what you are 
wearing. GORE-TEX Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection. 

GORE-TEX gear manufactured by: 

Dive'n'Surf 35 Boston Road Torquay 
Victoria 3228 (052) 61 2719 
J&H Agencies PO Box 5 Campbell 
ACT 2601 (062)489294 
Macpac Wilderness Equipment PO Box 33015 
Christchurch New Zealand (3) 488 647 
Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 224 Bariy Pde 
Brisbane Old 4000 (07) 52 8804 
Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 247 Rawson St 
Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 
Rip Curl Pty Ltd 101 Geelong Rd Torquay 
Victoria 3228(052)61 2904 
Wilderness Equipment 47 Henry St (PO Box 83) 

Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 
Trade enquiries: W L GORE & ASSOCIATES (UK) LTD 
PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 
™GORE~TEX IS A TRADEMARK OF W. L. GORE & ASSOCIATES 
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The new edition of 
this bestseller contains 
7 new walks, and all 
the walks have been 
re-surveyed. 


$6.95 


published by 
Anne O’Donovan Pty Ltd 
7 Stanley Street Richmond, 3121 
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All of the 50 walks 
can be enjoyed on a 
comfortable day’s 
outing from 
Melbourne and 
lead through 
some of 
Victoria’s most 
accessible and 
loveliest 
bushlands. 

With 50 clear maps 




... from an expert, of course! 

Chris Hellerud, champion skier and 
Australia’s leading Nordic Coach manages 
Sportana Ski & Tennis. 

He knows nordic 
skiing better than 

^ anyone. His help and 

SLrwtrinn advice are free 

©I”?tfwniq ca " in at 1232 High Street 

■ oivi ©o kNNio Malvern or phone him on 509 0195. 


As there are no permanent streams, the 
availability of water is decisive in planning walks in 
the Macdonnells. There are permanent waterholes 
and springs throughout the area but their locations 
are impossible to pinpoint in the absence of detailed 
maps (see below). You will have to rely on informa¬ 
tion obtained in correspondence or on the spot from 
Park Rangers. At the time of writing, Alice Springs 
did not have a bushwalking club. 

Given this limitation, a first visit could well be 
planned around one- and two-day walks in different 
parts of the Ranges. This approach should enable 
you to get the feel of the country and to gather infor¬ 
mation for more ambitious walks — the urge to 
return is guaranteed to be compulsive. 

Alice Springs are usually suitable for conventional 
vehicles, heavy rain may suddenly render them 
negotiable by 4WD only. Minor roads and tracks, 
other than most park access roads, are suitable for 
4WD only. 

The walks described below are wholly or largely 
within reserves managed by the Conservation Com¬ 
mission. Write to the Commission at PO Box 1046, 
Alice Springs, NT 5750, for more information about 
these and the other reserves in the Centre. 

Equipment. Even during the coolest months, 
water intake may be higher than in a temperate 
climate, as the air is very dry. A water container of 
minimum two litres capacity should be carried. If 
you have a warm sleeping bag, an elaborate tent is 
unnecessary; a fly to protect you from the dew will 
suffice. 

In the absence of tracks, the going underfoot is 
almost invariably rough, so boots are essential for 
comfortable walking. They also protect the feet 
from the ubiquitous spinifex spines; gaiters may 
also be appreciated for this purpose. A hat, 
sunglasses and large quantities of film are the only 
other items of equipment requiring special mention. 

Maps and a Book. Map coverage of the Macdon- 
nell Ranges is unsatisfactory from a bushwalker's 
point of view. 

The Alice Springs and Hermannsburg 1:250,000 
sheets cover the Ranges and are useful for trip plan¬ 
ning. Only the Alice Springs sheet has been publish¬ 
ed at the scale of 1:100,000. 

Aerial photographs of specified areas may be ob¬ 
tainable from the Division of National Mapping, Unit 
3, Cameron Offices, Belconnen, ACT 2616. 

In addition, the Conservation Commission may be 
able to provide planimetric or contoured maps, or 
aerial photographs or mosaics of individual 

The Macdonnell Ranges, by two Sydney 
bushwalkers Henry Gold and Frank Rigby (Rigby 
1973), is a good all-round introduction for walkers. 
The superb photographs should whet the appetite of 
even the most blase traveller. 

Track Notes. A continuous traverse of the Mac¬ 
donnell Ranges has been completed at least once 
(by CW Bonython in 1976: 44 days, 530 km), but the 
logistics of that odyssey are probably beyond most 
walkers. 

There are however opportunities for dozens of 
shorter walks, some quite easy, others definitely 
tough. The three described here are located in the 
eastern, central and western sections of the 
Ranges respectively and are quite different from 
each other, exemplifying the great diversity of land¬ 
scapes encompassed by the Ranges. 

Trephina Gorge Nature Park and Mt Benstead 

The park is located 85 km east of Alice Springs and 
reached via the Ross River Road which branches 
from the Stuart Highway immediately south of 
Heavitree Gap; only the first 30 km are bitumen. 
Beyond there the surface varies from good gravel to 
treacherous mud (after rain). The access track from 
the signposted turnoff to Trephina Gorge is usually 
in good condition, though rocky in places. The 
crossing of Trephina Creek, a short distance from 
the picnic and camping areas, may be impassable 
after rain. At other times, the wide sandy bed should 
be negotiable by conventional vehicles. 

Picnic tables, fireplaces, gas barbeques and 
toilets are provided for visitors; all water must be 
carried in. 

The following walk of about 32 km return can be 
completed in a very long day. Alternatively, the 
Ranger may be consulted about suitable campsites 
for an overnight walk, or the route could be shorten- 
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Reviews 


Antarctic Australia by Jutta Hosel 
(Curry O’Neil, 1981, RRP $19.95). 

As Senior Photographer with the Antarc¬ 
tic Division of the Department of 
Science and Technology, Jutta Hosel 
made seven visits to Antarctica so is 
unusually well-equipped to write and il¬ 
lustrate Antarctic Australia. The Antarc¬ 
tic region remains largely unknown and 
isolated, a truly remote place that has 
only recently become accessible to the 
prying eyes of tourists by means of non¬ 
stop jet flights. 

In the lengthy introduction Jutta 
Hosel gives a useful summary of the 
relatively well-known history of the 
heroic early exploration and discovery 
of Antarctica. Less familiar to many 
readers is the more recent and continu¬ 
ing exploration of the region, an era 
bridged by such ‘greats' as Byrd, 
Mawson, Wilkins and Rymill with the for¬ 
mation in 1947 of the Australian Na¬ 
tional Antarctic Research Expeditions. 
Australia’s Antarctic Division continues 
the work of discovery into a whole new 
world of scientific exploration and 
research. 

Antarctic Australia opens with a 
photograph of the Thala Dan making her 
way through heavy pack ice. This is 
followed by a spectacular panorama of 
icebergs and pack ice near Knox coast, 
an evening view off the coast of Wilkes 
Land and the mountains of Oates Land. 
The colour images are uniform in 
strength and of high quality: they are a 
highlight that give a unique insight into 
the vast, and still almost unknown, con¬ 
tinent. 

In general the photographs capture 
the serene and quiet nature of Antarc¬ 
tica. Apart from one strong picture of a 
barge surviving a hurricane force storm, 
there are few images that record or sug¬ 
gest the fierce and violent aspect of the 
land. 

The poor quality of the paper and in¬ 
secure binding detract from the book’s 
general appearance, and some people 
might regret that no detailed map is in- 

Photo by Jutta Hosel, reproduced from Antarctic 
Australia. 


eluded, but these are comparatively 
minor details that should in no way deter 
people from enjoying as fine a collection 
of Antarctic photographs as has ap¬ 
peared for some time. 

Dave Hamer 

Above Me Only Sky: A Portrait of the 
Tasmanian Wilderness by Martin Hawes 
(Drinkwater, 1981, RRP $24.95). 

•Martin Hawes is a bushwalker and 
wilderness photographer who has been 
closely associated with the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society. He has now produc¬ 
ed Above Me Only Sky, a coffee table 
book of Tasmania’s South-west. 

Any new book of this nature stands to 
be compared with the classics in the 
field — David Neilson’s South West 
Tasmania and Max Angus’ The World of 
Olegas Truchanas. The production of 
Hawes' book is better than those of 
these predecessors. The photographs 
are equally good and produced on quali¬ 
ty paper. 

Hawes is a promising photographer: 
he has given us an interesting range of 
images (those featured in the last issue 
of Wild are good examples), but a hand¬ 
ful of photographs have a regrettable 
sameness. Although some pictures are 
sensitive and even spectacular, they do 
not have the breathtaking force that 
Truchanas, for example, was able to 
evoke. 

The text of the book is a personal ac¬ 
count of a number of trips in the South¬ 
west, sometimes to quite remote areas. 
The lack of suitable maps is an unfor¬ 
tunate omission. The text is readable 
and fairly lightweight. One chapter, The 
Dying Land, is devoted to destruction of 
the South-west and some of the 
photographs for it have been con¬ 
tributed by other well-known 
photographers. 

Above Me Only Sky is an important 
addition to the photographic literature of 
the South-west. Overall it is a beautiful 
book with a conviction which we share 
— the South-west must be saved. 

Brian Walters 

The Dandenong Ranges by Road and 


Track by Sandra Bardwell (Algona 1982, 
RRP $3.95). The Kooyoora Country by 
Road and Track by Fred Halls (Algona 
1982, RRP $3.95). 

These two small paperbacks are an ex¬ 
tension of the Algona ‘Road and Track' 
series which has already covered Bright 
and District and the Grampian Ranges. 
Both books are by experienced 
bushwalking writers and are packed 
with historical information, photographs 
and maps. 

The Dandenongs are popular for day 
trips from Melbourne, and Dr Bardwell 
makes numerous suggestions for half 
day, day and extended walks. 

The Kooyoora country is north-west 
of Bendigo in Victoria, and includes 
such towns as Wedderburn, Dunolly and 
Inglewood. The area had past glory as a 
gold-mining centre, and now has 
historical interest as well as natural 
features such as the Melville caves and 
the Kooyoora Range. In addition to tour 
suggestions for the less adventurous, 
there is a week-end walk suggestion to 
take in the best of this country. 

These well-produced books would be 
ideal for use by families. 

BW 

Australia’s Natural Heritage, edited by 
Geoffrey Hutton (Australian Con¬ 
servation Foundation 1981, RRP $37). 

The Australian Conservation Foundation 
has more than maintained its reputation 
for high quality publications with the pro¬ 
duction of Australia’s Natural Heritage. 
Beautifully, but not extravagantly, 
presented, the book is a brave attempt 
to produce an inventory of ‘natural 
areas of significance to Australia’. It is 
printed and bound in Australia. 

One of the features of such a task 
was that its achievement was depen¬ 
dent upon the work and enthusiasm of 
individual conservationists. The con¬ 
tributions of many dedicated people, 
both professional and amateur, provide 
the contents of the book. 

The result is a remarkable catalogue 
of significant natural areas, selected 
perhaps because they are so remote 
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Kimpton 

sleeping bags 


Illustrated: 510 walled hooded 
combination. An all green japara 
maximum insulation bag with variable 
temperature control. Super Down 
filled. Weight 2.2 kg. 


Feather and Down, the lightweight winner. 

Next to their skins, ducks and geese have a layer of soft fluffy down. This down is 
made up of hundreds of tiny cells that trap air, forming a highly effective natural 
insulating material. There are feathers over the layer of down shielding the bird from the 
hot summer sun and preventing heat loss in the coldest weather. 

Except for the ‘Arctic’, all Kimpton feather and down sleeping bags have full length 
non-stick zippers. The bag can be unzipped to form a continental quilt, or two bags can be 
zipped together to make a double bag. 


Kimpton Feather Industries Pty. Ltd. 11 Budd Street, Collingwood, Vic. 3066. 

^_ KHD65/R 
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Map Measurer 

for more than a 
measure of success... 



• Rapid reset 

• Counter for long map runs 

• Fold out magnifier 

For around $7.95 it's an invaluable 
tool for hikers, motorists, cyclists. 
Trade enquiries: OUTDOOR LIFE Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway Hornsby 2077 



Hinders 

Camping 


•BUSHWALKING & LIGHTWEIGHT 
CAMPING GEAR 
•SCHOOL, COLLEGE & GROUP 
OUTFITTERS 

•BOOTS •PARKAS •FOOD 
•PACKS •COMPASSES •HIKE 
TENTS •GAS STOVES, LIGHTS 
& ACCESSORIES 
•CUSTOM MADE RUCKSACKS 
MAIL ORDERS WELCOME 

296 Gilles Street, Adelaide 5000 
Phone (08) 223 1913 

(Drive in — just west of Hutt Street) 


that they have so far escaped progress 
and development, because they contain 
rare and extraordinary geological and 
ecological features, are the habitat of 
valuable ornithological and botanical 
species, are of anthropological and 
historical interest, or perhaps simply for 
their natural beauty. Areas covered 
range from Cape York Peninsula to the 
Australian Antarctic Territory, from 
Shark Bay to Norfolk Island. The maps 
(by Philip Stallwood) are excellent, and 
the photographs, both colour and black 
and white, of high quality. The enormous 
job of editing such a mass of diverse 
material was undertaken by Geoffrey 
Hutton, distinguished author and jour¬ 
nalist, and Judith Wright has contributed 
the first article. 

Australia's Natural Heritage will ap¬ 
peal to a wide spectrum of readers, 
among them the humble con¬ 
servationists who just want to enjoy and 
preserve our heritage. It is a fine book. If 
you cannot afford to buy it, it’s worth 
while trying to beg or borrow. 

Chris Baxter 

The Melbourne Walker 1982 edited by 
A. D. Budge (Melbourne Walking Club, 
RRP $1.20). Walk 1982 edited by Geoff 
Law (Melbourne Bushwalkers, RRP 
$1.60). 

For years Melbourne walkers have been 
fortunate to have these familiar annual 
publications to give them information 
and inspiration. The current issues con¬ 
form to a long established formula of trip 
reports, campfire humour and walk 
descriptions. 

Of similar format, Walk has ninety two 
pages and The Melbourne Walker ninety 
six. Walk presumably justifies the higher 
price by the inclusion of a few colour 
photos. Each is an essential reference 
for those who intend to walk in Victoria. 
However, the epic ‘Story of Inglewood’ 
in The Melbourne Walker seems out of 
place in a bushwalking publication, and 
for sheer esotericism ‘Beyond the 
Realm of Pluto’ in Walk takes some 
beating. 

These publications may not have 
changed much over the years but their 
value and appeal have delighted genera¬ 
tions of walkers. 

CB 

Canoeing Guide to Victoria by the Vic¬ 
torian Canoe Association Touring Com¬ 
mittee (VCA, 1981, RRP $4.95). 

This is the fourth edition of the Canoeing 
Guide and was compiled from informa¬ 
tion supplied by some of Victoria’s most 
experienced and competent touring 
canoeists. 

Descriptions, including paddling 
times, river gradings and walk-out 
routes of 39 rivers are given, as against 
13 rivers in the previous edition. 

Although primarily a guide to rivers, 
for the first time information is included 
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JOIN US IN OUR FIFTH YEAR 
FOR WHITEWATER ADVENTURE 
HOLIDAYS BY RAFT OR CANOE 
ON THESE WILDERNESS RIVERS: 


• Nymboida (NSW) 

• Franklin (Tas) 

• Snowy (Vic) 

• Mitchell (Qid) 

Our other adventures include horseriding, 
skiing, sailing and backpacking. 

vMtrdt 

414 Bourke St., MELBOURNE 3000. 
Phone (03)677196 

or PO. Box 1420, COFFS HARBOUR 2450. 
Phone (066)534469. 
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Specialists in all types 
of Bushwalking and 
Camping equipment. 
Climbing and Caving gear. 
Maps. Clothing. Boots. 
Food. Stockists of 
Paddymade. Mountain 
Designs. Berghaus. 
Hallmark and all 
leading brands 


3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Phone 8582775 
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Nordic Ski and 
Backpackings 

Wilderness Outfitters 

We announce two new models in our range of specialist 
sleeping bags: 

SUMMER LIGHT 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 

10 cm box walls, modified tulip configuration with side zip and 
optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 

WINTER HEAT 850 grams of 550 loft super down, 

16.5 cm box walls, modified tulip configuration with side zip 
and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. 

Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop 
nylon base and a 1.6 oz nylon upper to provide minimum 
weight and maximum strength and loft. 


ALSO THE FJELLBU 

The most advanced design concept 
in expedition tents from Bergans of 
Norway. *2-4 man capacity «CO 
disposal system *Fly mesh at both 
ends »Snow flaps each end 
•Gore-tex roof •Floored and 
unfloored vestibules and Velcro 
cooking hole •Removable CO dam 
and pockets 


77-79 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
568 4133 569 8368 
‘Gear freaks to the gentry’ 





ACF Conservation Books 
Special Book Offer 

Above Me 
Only Sky 

After the printing of our insert 
for the Summer issue of Wild 
magazine, the publisher advised 
of a reduction in cost. 

This beautiful book on South¬ 
west Tasmania is now available 
at $22.50 including postage. All 
orders received at the original 
price have been adjusted. 

22 Vista Ave East Ringwood 3135 
(03) 8704379 


Delta 


Wet Weather Clothing 

Dryoil polycotton. 

Oil finish outside, 
dry finish and 
dry person inside. 

Ask at your outdoor suppl ier or wri te to: 
Australian Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 
4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Telephone (03) 67 7966 


Wilderness 

Tours 

Lightweight hiking and 
camping in Tasmania’s 
South-west wilderness. 
For further details contact 
Wilderness Tours 
Geeveston Tasmania 
7116 (002) 97 1384 
or any office of the 
Tasmanian Government 
Tourist Bureau. 


on 40 lakes. 

The Canoeing Guide is comprehen¬ 
sive and will be invaluable to both begin¬ 
ners and experienced canoeists, and 
will also be of interest to bushwalkers, 
campers and fishermen. 

The general source and direction of 
each river is given, which is interesting 
reading, and the most popular access 
and egress points are described. Dif¬ 
ficult and/or notable rapids and in¬ 
spection and portage routes are 
described in detail. This is very useful 
for groups paddling a river for the first 
time. 

New information is given on some 
rivers — for instance the effect of the 
Dartmouth Dam on the Mitta Mitta 
River, parts of the Yarra River which 
have been cleared of willow trees, new 
access routes to parts of the Mitchell 
River. 

This Canoeing Guide will fill a very 
real need as, in the words of Brian Dix¬ 
on, Victorian Minister for Youth, Sport 
and Recreation, at the official launch of 
the Guide, ‘Canoeing is fast becoming 
one of our most challenging and popular 
sports, and this comprehensive Guide 
provides important details of Victorian 
waterways’. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Climbers Guide to the NE Tablelands 

by John Lattanzio and Greg Pritchard 
(Published by the authors, 1981, RRP 
$7.00). 

The publication of this book is evidence 
that rockclimbing has come a long way 
in the New England region of New South 
Wales. Over 100 pages are devoted to 
descriptions of climbs put up, for the 
most part, since the mid 1970s. 

Six photographs show what looks like 
fine climbing and there is a number of 
helpful climb location diagrams. While 
not a glamour production, the essential 
facts appear to be there and the binding 
is robust. 

CB 

Screamer magazine edited by Greg Prit¬ 
chard (Published by the editor, 1981, 
RRP $1.55). 

The first ‘public’ issue of this new 
Australian rockclimbing magazine 
(formerly a club newsletter) was releas¬ 
ed in the middle of last year and has now 
been followed by a second (July- 
December 19811). The latest issue in¬ 
cludes information about new climbs 
and a photo feature on Blue Mountains 
climbing. 

Entering a field that has seen a 
number of publishing failures, Screamer 
and its enthusiastic editor have a dif¬ 
ficult task ahead but could meet a 
specialized need. 

CB 

Flinders Ranges Walks edited by Peter 
Beer (Conservation Council of South 


Suunto 



Base plate of shock-proof, crystal- 
clear plastic 108 x 60mm. The plate 
has a big 2X magnifying lens and a 
hole for control marking. Inch and 
cm scales are imprinted in the plate. 
The capsule is rotatable, liquid filled 
and of crystal-clear plastic. Needle 
balanced for south magnetic zone. 
Price around $10.50. 



Prismatic Sighting 
Compass KB-77 


Cast aluminium body, equipped with 
a viewing prism, the KB-77 is 
extremely easy, quick and accurate to 
read. The card has 3 scales: a 
precision scale which is read through 
the prism, a corresponding reverse 
scale and in addition a top scale read 
from above. 360 deg in 1 deg 
graduations. Suitable for night use 
due to its extremely effective light 
source. Weight: llOg. Price around 
$68. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PTY LTD 
222a PACIFIC H’WAY 
HORNSBY NSW 2077 
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Packbed is a unique lightweight backpack that 
unfolds into a sleeping stretcher and chair. 
The deluxe model also converts into a one-man 
bivvy tent over the stretcher. 
With this unit you can comfortably sleep on 
rocks, wet and sloping ground. 
In an emergency, Packbed converts into a rescue 
stretcher by bracing the sides with poles. 
A rescue kit with telescopic poles is available as 

an extra. 

Packbed has been tested for many years in 
Australia and overseas. 


Weights 

Narrow frame pack-stretcher approx 3.2 kg 
Wide frame pack-stretcher approx 3.3 kg 
Deluxe tent model approx 3.9 kg (Pegs, poles 
and ropes extra) 

All packs have large carrying capacities. 
Packbed is available Mail Order from the 


As an introductory offer, free delivery of mail 
orders applies within Australia only, until the 
end of Jan 1982. 

Mail Order and Recommended Retail Price 

Narrow frame pack-stretcher $119.95 
Wide frame pack-stretcher $123.95 
Deluxe tent model (incl pegs, poles and ropes) 
$160.95 

Prices apply to end of Feb 1982 

Free brochure available on request. Trade 

enquiries welcome. 

Retail Outlets 

Bushgear 377 Lt Bourke St Melbourne 
(03) 67 3355 

Aussie Disposals 383 Elizabeth St Melbourne 
(03) 602 2106 

Also Geelong and Frankston. 

Ian Erskine’s Geelong Disposals 17 Mercer St 
Geelong (052) 95526 



Make sure you’re up to date 
on the latest events in the 
world of climbing by 
receiving Climber & Rambler 
magazine every month for 
just A$16 incl. post & 
packaging. 

Send your money order made 
payable to Holmes McDougall 
Publications Ltd. at Climber & 
Rambler, Subscription Dept. 

10/12 York Street, Glasgow G2 
8LG, Scotland. 


self-INFLATING 
INSULATING 

mauna 



DOES IT ALL . 


Therm-a-Rest gives you more cushioning 
COMFORT than an air mattress and more 
WARMTH than a foam pad; rolls to a 
COMPACT 10 cm x 51 cm tor easy packing. 
Weighs only 680 grammes. And it SELF 
INFLATES! Just open the valve and 
Therm-a-Rest's foam core draws in air as it 
expands to 48.2 cm x 120 cm x 4 cm. Enjoy 


Australian Distributors: 

GRANT MINERVINI AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 
P.O. Box 217, Blair Athol., S.A. 5084. 
Phone: (08) 262 4688 


Trek 

Nepal 

with Sherpa Co-operative 

Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P) Ltd is the 
leading Nepalese Trekking 
Agent. We operate the best 
treks available in Nepal 
arranged directly with our 
- Clients. 

Specialists in 

personally planned trekking. 

Write direct to 
Mike Cheney at Sherpa 
Co-operative and save. 

Write for more details to: 
Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P)Ltd 
PO Box 1338, / ‘ 
Kathmandu, /' 

Nepal 
Phone: 

15887 
Cable: 

SHERPAHUT H 
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Rucksack 
the Rockies 

with Robyn Houghton 



Westcoast 
National Parks 
US, Canada 
& Hawaii 

Get together in a 
group of 12-15 

Hiking, 

Canoeing, 

Climbing, 

Fishing 

Departs: June, July, 
August, Sept, 1982 
18-20 days 

With guidance from US 
National Parks Service — 
a unique hiking/camping trip 
for fhe acfive and healfhy. 

Price includes: airfare 
. . ___ lodging 
51 ,/vjCj camping 

^ V nge e 5 S l U n b|eC,t0 minibUS 
transport costs.) Camp mealS 

park entrance 
For details: 

\\ Assess Australia Consultants 
10 Parliament Place, 
Melbourne 3002 
A/ Phone [03] 639 424 

Name/s. 

Address. 

Special Interest. 

Preferred month of travel. 

Save your Wild, write on a separate sheet. 


Australia, 1981, RRP $3.00). 

The Flinders Ranges have a sense of 
age and mystery which seems to draw 
walkers back time and again. It can be a 
hazardous area, particularly in summer 
when water is very scarce. Until now 
there has not been a real walking guide 
to the area, and Adelaide bushwalker 
Peter Beer has filled the gap with this 
cheaply priced paperback. 

The book has a section on safety in 
the bush and relevant National Parks 



FLINDERS 


RANGES 

WALKS 


regulations. The walks described are 
generally day walks, with some advice 
about preparing for the conditions of the 
region. 

Production of the book is poor. The 
photographs are hazily reproduced and 
the cartoons contribute nothing but a 
sense of unprofessionalism. Helpful 
sketch maps are included, but it would 
be advisable to carry more comprehen¬ 
sive maps. 

The book will be welcomed by those 
intending to walk in the area. Hopefully, 
future editions may appear in an improv¬ 
ed format. 

BW 

The New Zealand Tramper’s Hand¬ 
book by Grant Hunter (AH & AW Reed, 
1981, RRP SNZ6.95). 

New Zealanders call it tramping, 
Australians call it bushwalking, but 
Grant Hunter’s thorough and well 
presented book is one of the best in¬ 
troductions to whatever you happen to 
call it that we’ve seen. It would be of 
considerable value to those who never 
intend to walk outside Australia, despite 
the fact that some of the information, 
and almost all the examples, are 
specifically for New Zealand. 



If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 


THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002) 34 3680 



REP WING 


IRISH SETTERS 

1 Water Repellent Leather 2 "Sweat- 
Proof” Leather Insole 3 All-Around 
Welt 4 Ground Cork Cushion Filler 5 
Reinforced Box Toe 6 Cushion Crepe 
Wedge Sole 

The most wanted, most copied boots 
ever made. Send for catalogue. 

The Country & Western Boot Co. 

32 Young Street Frankston Victoria 
3199 

Telephone (03) 783 9314 
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Written to instruct beginners, the 
book’s approach is understandably con¬ 
servative. There are detailed sections 
on trip planning, New Zealand weather, 
equipment, food, walking areas (New 
Zealand), conservation, first aid, sur¬ 
vival and outdoor photography. As well 
as general information on bush skills, 
there is a good chapter on navigation 
and, particularly important in New 
Zealand, one on crossing rivers. 

The photos and drawings are general¬ 
ly informative, but the photo of a 
‘tramper’ carrying a rifle is an unfor¬ 
tunate inclusion in an otherwise sound 
publication. If you are an Australian 
walker planning to visit New Zealand 
this book, which includes appendices 
such as lists of further reading, clubs 
and maps, is almost essential reading, 
whatever your experience. Similarly, 
beginners in either country will find it 
contains the answers to many of their 
questions and the cures for some of 
their woes. 

CB 

Abel 


Bushwalking 
& Camping 

36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg Vic 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 

The new specialist suppliers 
to bushwalkers and 
lightweight camping 
enthusiasts in Melbourne’s 
northern suburbs. 

Prop. Chris Welsh 


New Zealand Alpine Journal 1981 
edited by Rick McGregor (Published by 
the New Zealand Alpine Club, 1981, 
RRP $11.50). 


First impressions of this thirty-fourth 
volume of the NZAJ are of gloss, glitter 
and, more particularly, substance. 

Articles are divided into two major 
categories, 'alpine' and ‘rock’ and they 
are generally short, impressionistic and 
in the modern ‘pop’ idiom. Australia is 
well represented. There are also the 
usual obituaries. 

Relatively comprehensive and 
authoritative, the NZAJ is a unique 
source of reference on Australasian 
mountaineering. This issue is no excep¬ 
tion but its unusually heavy weighting in 
favour of rockclimbing is unlikely to be 
appreciated by the majority of readers. 
Rockclimbing can lend itself to spec¬ 
tacular photography but, with the excep¬ 
tion of a memorable colour photo, most 
of the rockclimbing photos are neither 
particularly sharp nor otherwise 


Not all Polar 
Wear is equal 

Only Northcape Polar Wear is 
equal to the tasks you will set it, 
Northcape fibre pile jackets, 
are laminated to resist wear. 
Therefore they will remain warm, 
light and comfortable, 
season after season. 

Ask for Northcape Polar Wear 
and Thermic Underwear at your 
specialist outdoor shop. 

Trade enquiries to Orion Mountain Imports. 
12 Laura Street, Vista. SA 5091. (08) 2632124. 


distinguished. Unfortunately the same 
might be said of the mountaineering 
photos. 

If this ambitious publication achieved 
nothing more than showing how far 
Australasian climbing has come in re¬ 
cent years it would be a worthwhile ad¬ 
dition to our mountaineering literature. 

CB 

The Restless Land The Story of 
Tongariro National Park by the 
Tongariro National Park Board (Publish¬ 
ed by the authors, 1981). 

The Tongariro National Park includes 
the spectacular volcanoes Mts 
Ruapehu, Ngauruhoe and Tongariro of 
New Zealand’s North Island and is an 
area long renowned for its walking, ski¬ 
ing and climbing. 

This glossy and informative little book 
contains colour photos, a fold-out 
1:190,000 scale map and considerable 
practical and interesting information. 

CB 




•gassa. 

PURITABS 

SODIUM DCHLORISOCVANUfiWE 17mg 


In the outdoors,make your 
drinking water safe 
with Puritabs 


GERMICIDE 
36 TABLETS 



It’s just not safe to assume that today’s bush water isfree 
of pollution. So be sure to use Puritabs, the first effervescent 
water purifying tablet that wipes out micro-organisms that cause 
stomach upsets, diarrhoea and other problems. 

PURITABS... 

• dissolve rapidly and water is ready to drink in 10 minutes 

• are safe and virtually tasteless 

• are ideal for sterilising fruit and vegetables in camp 

One Puritabs tablet sterilises 1 litre of water (1% pints) in 
10 minutes or 2 litres in half an hour. For larger quantities, use 
Puritabs Maxi - One tablet sterilises 25 litres (5Vz gals.). 
Available at Chemists, Outdoor Centres, Scout and Guide Shops. 
SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. Puritabs 36’s in handy foil 

IjanSubsidjanr_„ strips. 

Puritabs Maxi25s 

_ SX78W0R 


ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY. LT 
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MOUNTAIN 

FOX 



SKI LODGE 


! On The Shores Of Lake Jinda&yne Surrounded 
B y The Snowy MtsJis Alpine LodgeIs Ideal 
For The Skier Jism,Sailor! Biotalker 
! Just i^mins By Road From Jimda&yne 
(Sleeps Six People For$39o Per Week. Jun-Ogt 
$150 In Off Season 

Contact John anp Robyn Klobusiak 
Lot 27 MagnoliaAve, Kalkite Village uz i 


Habitat 

Australia 


Habitat Australia regularly publishes 
superb color photographs of 
Australia’s unique wildlife and 
beautiful landscapes. It gives you 
solid, but easily read, authoritative 
articles that explain the background 
to environmental issues grabbing 
the daily headlines. It features 
outdoors adventure. 

Habitat Australia is published by 
the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, a non-profit 
organisation which works to further 
the practice of conservation at a 
national level. 

Subscribe now by filling in the 
coupon below and mail it to us with 
your payment. 

New Subscription Order 

I would like to subscribe to Habitat 

Australia 

My name and address are: 


Title. 

Surname. 

Street. 

Suburb/Town . 


. Postcode 

Ordinary subscription $15 for six 
issues 

Mail to Habitat Australia 
672B Glenferrie Road 
Hawthorn 3122 



WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


The Warrigal is our latest offering for those who want a large 
day pack or a small weekend pack. Ideally suited to climbing 
and cross country skiing, its long narrow profile allows the 
Warrigal to ride close to the back with little movement. 

Made from Super.K.Kote Cordura with a cotton Superdux 
back and contrasting soft Padded Shoulder Harness and 
fittings. Two lashing points are sewn to the outside of the pack 
and, when used in conjunction with the two keepers near the 
base, allow tripods, tent poles or fishing rods to be securely 
attached to the outside of the pack. 

The elasticised lid closes securely around the top of the bag 
providing a highly weather resistant join while the zippered 
map pocket in the lid allows easy access to maps, keys, wallets 
or what-ever. The hold down adjustment on the lid is by nylon 
webbing running from the bottom back seam of the pack 
through two keepers and high strength nylon quick release f 
buckles. ' 

A closed cell foam sit mat slips into a pocket at the back of the 
pack to prevent sharp objects from poking into the wearer’s 
back and, together with the padded shoulder harness and 
waist strap, helps make the Warringal a comfortable pack to 
carry all day. 

The clean, lean profile makes the Warrigal ideal for climbing, 
cross-country skiing and walking, and the 45-litre capacity 
makes it ideal for light weight weekend travels. 

F’addymade equipment, is available from 
Paddy Pallin shops (Sydney, Melbourne, Canberra, Miranda and Jindabyne) and 
other Paddymade stockists, or write to 9/247 Rawson St., Auburn 2144 for our 
free catalogue. 

Australia’s finest lightweight outdoor equipment, i 


THE WARRIGAL 































Auski 


Leading Ski and 
Bushwalking centre 

9 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 
Telephone 67 1412,67 1767 
Walking boots: Blundstone, 
Diadora, Eureka, Raichle, i 

Rossi, Stefan A 

Sleeping bags: Daimor, /* 

Fairydown, Paddymade, . 

Purax, Roman -^\JS85||g 

Rucksacks: 

Berghaus, Hallmark, \ _* ' 

Karrimor, K2 

Large selection of Jf/A Jrl 

crosscountry 

equipment 

The Bushwalking Specialists 

Discount to members of _AU 
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Equipment 


• Pile Without Pilling. That fibrepile (a 
nylon and polyester fabric) garments 
are here to stay for mountain and 
wilderness use few would dispute. Light, 
warm, quick drying and easily com¬ 
pressed, fibrepile makes smart as well 
as functional clothes. This last point is 
relevant to an ‘outdoors market’ which 
increasingly is becoming as conscious 
of its image as its comfort. 

Macpac-Wilderness Equipment’s new 
range of Warmlite pile clothing appears 
to be immune from the pilling (the fabric 
surface rubbing into small balls) pro¬ 
blems normally associated with pile 
clothing. In a short test period we found 
no evidence of pilling. The manufac¬ 
turers claim that they have tested the 
fabric for 11 months and ‘can confident¬ 
ly claim it to be pill resistant, if not pill 
proof. 

We inspected the Warmlite pullover 
(RRP $49.50) and jacket (RRP $63.50). 
(Other garments made in Warmlite pile 
are pants and mitts.) This pile is certain¬ 
ly lighter than some others available, an 
advantage where weight is more impor¬ 
tant than warmth. However the fabric 
appears to be loosely woven, not as 
robust as heavier fibrepile and would 
probably tear easily if snagged. 

Both garments impress for their 
generous cut, quality workmanship and 
attention to design detail. The jacket has 
a draught flap behind the zip, and 
forearms sensibly reinforced with light 
nylon. Both have knitted cuffs and waist, 
look good and are available in a choice 
of three colours: navy, grey or light tan. 

The jacket is a conventional design 
but the pullover design, with its high zip 
collar, is relatively new to Australia. 

• Short Shorts. American gear freaks 
have long enjoyed being able to acquire, 
through companies such as Early 
Winters and Patagonia Softwear, shorts 
made specially for ‘backpacking’. Until 



NOTE NEW LOCATION 

74 Clarence Street Sydney 2000 
Telephone 29 7792 

• Suveren boots • Exel ^poles • Norrona tent and packs • Epoke skis • 
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Find out why canoeing is not a hobby but a way of life. 

Come in and see the magnificent IBIS Clearwater, designed 
for Australian conditions. We know the rivers - we’ve got the 
canoes and all the accessories at CANOE WORLD, the canoe 
experts. Write or call: 

CANOE WORLD, 684 Parramatta Rd, Croydon 2132 
(02) 7994685 


ACT Bushgear Aust Shop 6 CAGA Building Akuna St, Canberra. Eric O’Sullivan 7 Kembla St, Fyshwick 

Highway, St Marys. Bathurst Auto Port 59 Durham St, Bathurst. Canobolas Caravan Centre 172 Bathurst Rd, Orange. Grey Kangaroo 2/61 Bells Line of 
North Richmond. GT Camping 121 Erina St, East Gosford. Pidsley Bros 50 Capper St, Tumut. Len Sheltrum Marine Hume Highway Canley Vale Southern 
Cross Equipment 222 Pacific Highway, Hornsby. Tourist Marine Princess Highway, Batemans Bay. Village Sports Shop 54 Sharp St, Cooma Village Sports 
Shop 5/6 Hunter Shopping Village Hunter St, Newcastle. Wyong Marine 110 Pacific Highway, Wyong. VIC Bushgear Aust 377 Little Bourke St Melbourne 



OUTWARD 

BOUND 


An Experience for Life: 

A new understanding of people and especially of yourself as you explore the great Australian 
outdoors. 


With emphasis on building self-reliance, social understanding and self-confidence through 
expeditions, group initiative activities, rock-climbing, canoeing, rafting, abseiling, 
cascading, caving, bushwalking, orienteering, combine to develop personal indepen¬ 
dence, a unique sense of community and fellowship. 

You’ll discover a new awareness of yourself as you achieve what you may not 
have believed possible. It’s an experience for the future. 

You owe it to yourself to find out about 
OUTWARD BOUND. 


OUTWARD BOUND conducts courses for 
MEN & WOMEN 17-25, Adult Courses for 
men & women OVER 30. Pack and Paddle 
Camps for BOYS 12-16 and GIRLS 12-1 5. 

Enquiries phone Sydney (02) 29 7784 or mail coupon to: 

Save your copy of Wild and copy this coupon and send to us. 
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Fine quality bushwalking and 
mountaineering equipment. 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne Vic 3000 (Head office) 
Telephone (03) 347 9279 
146 High Street 

Kew Vic 3101 (Manager: John Siseman) 

Telephone (03) 862 1801 



Fibrepile 

The modern way to keep warm 
in the wet. Jackets, vests, overalls, 
trousers, and sleeping bag liners 
made from lightweight pile. 
Fibrepile absorbs little moisture, 
retains great warmth when 
wet and dries quickly. 

Ask at your specialty shop or write to: 
Australian Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 
4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 3000 
Telephone (03)67 7966 


LET BOREAL HEELOCATQRS 
IMPROVE YOUR XC. TECHNIQUE 



• Extra Stability • Better Edge Control 

• Easier Turns • Less Stress on Boots 

• Prevents Heel From Slipping off Ski 



Bushgear recently had shorts made for 
bushwalking, our walkers were not 
similarly blessed. 

The new shorts, made to Bushgear’s 
specifications by a specialist manufac¬ 
turer, appear to be particularly strong 
and well designed. Made of heavy cot¬ 
ton, the stitching, zip and stud fastener 
all seem durable. They have a good 
system of double pockets, broad belt 
loops and are available in sizes for men 
and women. However, unlike some 
American makes, the women’s models 
do not have a Velcro opening crutch ‘for 
unscheduled trailside stops’. 

At a RRP of $26.50 they are not cheap 
but who ever said that being a leader in 
the fashion stakes is? 

• In the Bag. Macpac-Wilderness 
Equipment’s one-person Aurora bivvy 
bag with its fibreglass four-piece hoop 
to keep the fabric off your face fills a 
gap in the local market. 

It has a nylon base and Gore-Tex up¬ 
per, an insect screen and weighs just 
over half a kilogram. Access is a little 
awkward and there is not really room for 
a pack, but it appears to be well made. 
RRP $138. 

• Straps. A type of Edelrid crampon 
strap available in this country has been 
found to be subject to wear where it at¬ 
taches to the crampon. The strap in 
question has an eye in one end through 
which the other end passes, forming a 
loop around the crampon attachment 
point. (These straps are not buckled or 
riveted to attach them to the crampon.) 
The problem seems to be that with the 
split strap system a small amount of 
abrasion, such as occurs during mixed 
climbing on rock and ice, will wear 
through the reduced cross section at 
the strap's eye and cause the strap to 
break. 

• Reviewed. The Paddymade Warrigal 
pack reviewed in our previous issue 
retails for about $75 (not $40) and 
would, we feel, be improved by a flap to 
ensure that the closed cell foam pad 
does not ride up out of its sleeve when 
the pack is in vigorous use. 

The Caribee Cordura gaiters referred 
to in the same issue have a Fastex 
buckle to keep the gaiter down on the 
boot, but under certain conditions this 
buckle releases itself. This does not ap¬ 
pear to be an appropriate application for 
this buckle. 

• Staying Alive. Early Warning fabric 
may not save your life in the bush but it 
could if you walk on roads or ride a bicy¬ 
cle. Outdoor Life is handling a range of 
bicycle panniers and small packs that 
are made of this ‘miracle’ fabric. It is 
claimed that a person wearing it is 
300% more visible than one in normal 
clothing. It reflects light from headlights 
back to the driver, allowing a longer 
reaction time. 


r Your cheap ^ 
“FQIENDS" in torn j 



coving equipment 

SHOP NOW AT 230 SUSSEX ST., SYDNEY 
HOURS 10 AM-5 PM TUESDAY TO FRIDAY 
LATE NIGHT SHOPPING THURSDAY 
'PHONE (02) 290 2131 
All Correspondence and Mail Orders to: 

P.0. BOX 230, 

MlLSONS POINT,N.S.W.2061 
TELEPHONE:(02)929 0432 (All Hours) 

^ Mailorder & Bankcard ^ 

Wild 
needs a 
secretary, 

someone responsible, energetic 
and interested in wilderness 
pursuits, to work in Prahran, 
Melbourne. Write in confidence 
PO Box 415, Prahran 3181. 
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Eureka Sentinel 


Eureka! 


Quality Tents for Backpacking 
Ski^ouring, Cycling and 
Lightweight Camping , ,.;^p 


Write for information to Eureka Tent 


Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 360965 




Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 
Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton QLD 4064 
Phone (07) 360965 
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29 Ipswich Road Wooloongabba 4102 (07) 391 8588 


enthusiasts 


X-C SKI EXCLUSIVE 


We scoured the world market for a ski 
attuned to Australian conditions. A 
durable ski for tough work. A light ski for 
distance. A waxless ski for our fickle 
snow. A sidecut ski for out-of-track 
stability. A ski designed to telemark and 
to tour: at much at home in a slalom, a 
citizen race, or a week-long trek. We 
found it but, to get it, we had to arrange 
a special shipment. It’s here, it’s avail¬ 
able only from us and it’s yours at last 
year’s price. 



HORIZON AR — 

The ski chosen, 
after rigorous 
selection, by 
SKILLTREK. 
School of Hill 
Skills for touring 
and X-C downhill 
training. 


FREE/ 


Packing and 
freight to your 
nearest rail station 


(Air express to your door $10 extra) 


ROSSIGNOL 

HORIZON AR 

The touring Telemark Ski 

EXCLUSIVE!!! 

Rossignol Horizon skis 
available in Australia ONLY 
from: 

SKI AND FISH 

The Rossignol Specialists 
ADAMINABY NSW 
Tel: (0648) 42360 
or (0648)42390 

Match your Horizon skis with 
Rossignol Horizon poles and 
Troll bindings. 

Power Brand Swiss X-C 
boots available ex stock. 


\f ROSSIGNOL 

The Ultimate Cross Country Ski. 


rf . t . t . l T1 Post to: SKI & FISH 

I hTTirnl p.o. box so 

■ ADAMINABY 2630 

I Enclose Cheque, Money Order, Postal Note or 
| complete Bankcard, Diners Club Box 

i ii i ii 111111111 

i 
i 


Signature... 


HORIZON AR SKIS 


I delivery:. 

| Tick box if Air Express 
I required (add $10). 
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I he fact that our major 
competitors have copied 
us we take purely as a 
compliment. But why not buy the 
original, and the best? 
Chosen by Joe Tasker, John 
Roskelly, Doug. Scott, the Burgess 
twins, Rick Ridgeway, and many 
other leading mountaineers. 


Lowe equipment is available from: SYDNEY Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipment, 
MELBOURNE Bush & Mountain Sports, Bushgear, Mountain Designs. BRISBANE Jim the 
Backpacker, Mountain Experience. CANBERRA Bushgear. ADELAIDE The Scout Shop & 
Outdoor Centre, Thor Adventure Equipment. PERTH Wilderness Equipment. 





LEARN SKI TOURING WITH EXPERTS 


If you can walk, you can learn to ski tour. experience in the best of Victoria’s high plains near 
Forget the heart-stopping downhill spectaculars - Harrietville. 

we’ll teach you to move easily through a wilderness Beginner’s Courses: July 25; Aug 1, 8, 15, 22, 
draped in silence, where you can tune into superb 29; Sept 5, 12. Cost ex Melbourne $399. 
surroundings - and your self. If you enjoy walking Intermediate Courses: Aug 22 & 29. Cost ex 

and the outdoors, you undoubtedly will get great Melbourne $445. Ski touring expeditions are just 

pleasure from ski touring: it’s a new experience in part of Peregrine Expeditions' programme of 

another world. carefully-graded and expertly-led adventures in the 

Our 7-day courses offer professional most exciting wilderness areas of the world. Contact 

instruction in ski touring and snowcraft for us or your travel agent for our current brochure, 

beginners at 2 levels, and a thoroughly enjoyable Reguiarfree film and slide nights. Phone us now! 


PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 



Suite 710, 7th Fir., 
343 Lt. Collins St., 
Melbourne 3000 
Phone 60 1121 
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AtannHDaoO® OUTDOORS 

954 HIGH ST.. ARMADALE 3143 PHONE (03) 5091780 


Great gear 

for the Great Outdoors 



OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

212 Liverpool Street Hobart Tasmania 7000 Ph 34 6213 

Tasmania's number one supplier to 

• Walkers* Climbers* Canoeists* Cyclists* Skiers 

Packs: Over 30 packs including Berghaus, Hallmark, Karrimor, Macpac 
and Paddymade. 

Sleeping Bags: Synthetic or down, from $14 to $300. Paddymade, 
Fairydown, Purax, Hallmark and others. 

Tents: Agents for Andre Jamet; small hike and mountaineering to family 
tents, on display over two floors of showroom. 

Boots: Walking, climbing and skiing boots. 

Specialist Gear: A full range of climbing gear, canoes, kayaks and 
spray decks, spare parts and accessories, cross country and downhill 
ski gear. 


wimn 

Tasmanian Troubles 

In his bushwalking guide, South West 
Tasmania, John Chapman suggests that 
the tower of Federation Peak ‘can be 
climbed without a rope if confident but 
many will wish to use a safety rope’. 

I feel that a walker and climber as ex¬ 
perienced as Chapman could alter his 
description in future editions to a sug¬ 
gestion that all parties use a safety 
rope. This might take away any implica¬ 
tion that only inexperienced, timid 
parties rope up. 

The ascent is, after all, a rockclimb 
even if climbers tell us that it is only 
about grade five. It is quite clearly not a 
mere boulder problem and this is 
underlined by a recent tragic fall from 
the summit climb. 

I’m sure that this approach could be 
extended to other areas in Tasmania 
and the mainland and I would like to 
think that the publishers of Wild could 
endorse these views. 

Andrew MacLean 
Ballarat, Vic 

The cardinal rule that you ‘pack out 
what you pack in’ and ‘leave only foot¬ 
prints’ was widely ignored in Cradle 
Mountain National Park over Christmas. 

Windy Ridge Hut looked like a tip with 
the wood box half full of freeze-dried 
food packets and other non-burnable 
junk... 

Two bars of soap were found in 
separate pools at the top of Hartnett 
Falls, and fires, left burning despite the 
dry weather, had to be extinguished at 
Du Cane Hut and Echo Point. 

Several points need stressing to 
many ignorant bushwalkers: 1. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes, metal foil does not 
burn and should be carried out. 2. Fires, 
if they must be lit at all, should never be 
left untended, even in damp areas. Bet¬ 
ter, carry a stove. 3. Washing should be 
done well away from lakes and streams 
if soap must be used. 4. Toilet paper 
should be burnt if it is safe to do so, or 
buried if it is not. Better still, adopt the 
American practice and carry it out. 5. 
Everything that is carried in, including 
spent matches and cigarette butts, 
should be carried out... 

Peter Stroud 
Mile End, SA 


WILD 

Thanks for a great magazine, full of 
interesting reading ... It has been long in 
coming, but it has been worth it. 

Helen Sikkens 
Woodridge, Qld 


published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be published. Write today to the Editor Wild, 
PO Box 415. Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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DCANOE 
IPIONSHIPS 


CanoeO 

Equip 

Shop 11 

423-455 Hampton Street, 
Hampton, Melbourne. 
Victoria 3188 


Sole Legal 
Australian Agents 
for all Pyranha World 
Championship Boats & 
Expedition Boats. 

Guarantee. 

Pyranha boats have 
descended rivers on 
Everest and conquered 
the world’s largest 
rapids on the Orinoco 
in Venezuela. Canoe 
Equip Hampton, the sole 
Australia agent, builds 
only the top boats the 
N* world has to offer. 

1977,1979 teams, 
1981-Bala-Wales 
1st 1981 Richard Fox in 
r ?4Pyranha’s new Premier 
Pfs competition white 
water slalom kayak. 
1st Commonwealth Aug. 
1981.1st World Grand 
Prix 1981. 


598 8814 pvronho premier 
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TAKE A WILD BALLOON TRIP THIS WINTER 
. OR HUMP A CAMEL THROUGH THE CENTRE 
AUSTRALIA'S MOST EXCITING 
ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 


WEEK-END BALLOONING , NSW AND VICTORIA: Enjoy an introduction to this 
graceful and exciting sport. NSW . . . $175 Victoria . . . $225 
BALLOON SAFARIS IN VICTORIA AND CENTRAL AUSTRALIA: Superb 
adventure in the grand tradition. 7 days Victoria . . . $675 
9 days Central Australia . . . $1,170 5 day Easter Safari, Victoria . . . $475 

CAMEL SAFARIS CENTRAL AUSTRALIA: Experience the Red Centre in the same 
way as the early explorers. 7 day safaris ex Alice Springs. 

Fortnightly departures . . . $525 

... OR TREK IN KASHMIR AND LADAKH 

KASHMIR LAKES AND MOUNTAINS: 12 day trek which explores the best of 
Kashmir. Towering mountains, deep clear lakes, alpine forests and streams. 

Departs 28 June. Land Cost . . . $836 

THE ZANSKAR EXPEDITION: Trek from the fertile Vale of Kashmir over the Sagarnor 
Pass and into the remote kingdom of Zanskar. Departs August 26. Land Cost . . . $1,118 
Call us for our free catalogues of Australian and Worldwide Adventures. 

Adventure Travel Centre 28 Market Street Sydney NSW 2000 Ph (02) 29 8057 
Ashgrove Travel Centre 249 Waterworks Road ASHGROVE QLD 4060 Ph (07) 38 2262 
Living Adventure Cecil Mansions Suite 6 116 Rundle St KENT TOWN SA 5067 Ph (08) 42 7603 
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Welcome to the world of PETER STORM. The 
world of the outdoor enthusiast. 


When you are in a sailboat cockpit or on the 
top of a mountain and the weather turns foul, 
you need the best protection. That's where 
PETER STORM excels, with the finest 100% 
waterproof FOUL WEATHER GEAR. You'll 
keep dry in a storm. 


PETER STORM has now introduced CHLOROFIBRE THERMAL WEAR. 

Chlorofibre is lightweight, conducts body moisture away from the skin surface, 
dries fast after washing, and has the highest thermal qualities of any known fibre. 


Also W.l. PROOFED SWEATERS with a unique 
proofing which renders wool waterproof yet 
retains the natural ability for wool to absorb 
body moisture and conduit it away. No one is 
properly equipped without this outstanding garment. 


natural or man made. 


Ask to see PETER STORM products at your favourite outdoors shop. 
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Check our prices, we won't be beaten. 

Manufacturers and retailers of canoes and kayaks. 

Sales direct to the public. Now in stock: 

• Rapidriders and • the new 13' general purpose Canadian, the Clearwater Sunseeker. 

• Contact John Milic •Clearwater Canoes 23 Kennealy Street Surrey Hills 3127 (03) 836 1610 



it safe... 

T HE NEW EDITION of the Bushwalking and 
Mountaincraft leadership manual tells you - 
• How to cross a river safely 
• How to find food in the bush 
• Where to shelter in a lightning storm 
• How to make an emergency solar water still 
• How to make a bush stretcher 
• What to do in a bushfire 
• What to do if you get lost in the bush 
• Basic first aid information 
• And much , much more! 

In fact, the information in this manual could save your life! 
At $3.55 (posted) it is essential reading {oxeveryone interested in 
bushwalking and mountaincraft. So, play it safe! Send your 
order, together with a cheque or postal order for $3.55 per copy 
to: 

Department of Youth, Sport and Recreation 

Publication Sales 

24th Floor, 570 Bourke.Street, 

MELBOURNE VIC 3000 


WILD 


DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH, SPORT AND RECREATION, VICTORIA 










Irak 


not just a four lettered word 


...world’s N0.1 X-CSKI 




Torre Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 

Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 
279 Charters Towers Road 
Hermit Park 4812 





Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 

MONT: Snow and Bush 
Equipment 
PO Box 1059 
Canberra City 2601 

Nordic Shop 
Suite 19 
Bailey Arcade 
Civic 2601 
Ph (062) 47 9992 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 

Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 
Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale 2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 
Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049) 69 5258 

Canoe World 
684 Parramatta Road 
Croydon 2132 
Ph (02) 799 4685 

Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2131 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 


Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
62 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4840 

Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 

Outdoor Supplies Inverell 
168 Byron Street 
Inverell 2360 
Ph (067) 22 3620 

Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 

Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Tentcraft 

100 Parramatta Road 
Stanmore 2048 
Ph (02) 519 3955 

Queensland 

Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 

Boomerang Tent City 
674 Beaudesert Road 
Salisbury 4107 
Ph (07) 275 1710 

Dennis Gittoes Maps 
11 Ward Street 
Tewantin 4565 
Ph (071) 47 1025 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 36 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 

Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 


Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 
212 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Young’s Outdoor Gear 
29 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 316 706 

Victoria 

Abel Bushwalking & Camping 
36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03) 509 1780 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 1801 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 

The Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 

Christie Cycles 
85 Burwood Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 818 4011 

Clearwater Canoes 

23 Kennealy Street 
Surrey Hills 3127 
Ph (03) 836 1610 

Coles Camping Gear 
1 Seymour Street 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (051) 74 5032 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 

Erskine's Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95526 

Gl Disposals Pty Ltd 
703 Centre Road 
East Bentleigh 3165 
Ph (03) 579 5444 

Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 

Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 
Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 95 7811 




Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 88 3742 

Wimmera Outdoors 
5A Firebrace Street 
Horsham 3400 
Ph (053) 82 1403 

Western Australia 

Packs & Paddles 
3 Yagoona Street 
Duncraig 6023 
Ph (09) 447 6165 

The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 

Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 

The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Ltd 

Cnr Madras & Tuam Streets 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 67 148 

Living Simply Ltd 
National Mutual Arcade 
39 Shortland Street 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 790 344 

Living Simply Ltd 
Level Four 
Williams Centre 
Plimmer Steps 
Wellington 

Ph (Wellington) 728 459 

Mountain Equipment (NZ) Ltd 
384 Montreal Street 
Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 793 747 


Adventure 

activities 

New South Wales 

Adventure Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 
28 O’Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 233 7033 

Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Expeditions 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2140 


Canoe Tours Australia 
The Old Hospital 
Otway Street 
Gundagai 2722 
Ph (069) 441 443 

Discovery Canoe Tours 
PO Box 34 
Cowra 2794 
Ph (063) 42 3592 

The Explorers Group Pty Ltd 
363A Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 7788 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Rockcraft Climbing School 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Skilltrek 
PO Box 35 
Adaminaby 2630 
Ph (0648) 42 360 

Wilderness Expeditions 
PO Box 755 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 

Queensland 

Australian Wilderness 
Expeditions 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 

Whitewater World Canoe Tours 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
13 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 3155 

Living Adventure 
Suite 6 

116 Rundle Street 
Kent Town 5067 
Ph (08) 42 7603 

Mountain Adventure 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Australian Himalayan 

Expeditions 

cl- Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Bushwalker’s Transport 
105 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 8477 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Karie Adventures 

33 Quayle Street 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 34 8305 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Australian School of 
Rockclimbing 
26 Lewis Street 
Mount Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 6237 

Basecamps & Beyond 
'Musbury' 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 

Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 

Concept Tours 
7 Yatma Cburt 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 2928 

The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 

Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 

Snowgum Tours 
PO Box 114 
Alexandra 3714 
Ph (057) 72 1864 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

New Zealand 

Adventures, Treks and 
Expeditions 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine and Ski Tours 
PO Box 2169 
Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 796 154 

Globetrotter Tours (NZ) Ltd 
430 Queen Street 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 790 983 

Helicopter Skiing & Alpine 
Touring 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Quality Kayaks Ltd 
71 Salisbury Street 
Ashhurst 

Ph (Palmerston North) 268 667 

School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 


April (Winter), 15 July (Spring). 15 Octeber 



NATMAP topographic maps. 
Scale 1:250,000 cover Australia; 
scale 1:100,000 cover popular 
areas, Bogong now available. See 
your local outdoor retailer or 
write for a map index to Natmap, 
PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2601. 

WASHPOOL WILDERNESS 

audio-visual available on loan 
free (excepting postage) from 
Northern Rivers Bushwalking 
Club, Post Office, Broadwater, 
NSW 2472. Report (see summer 
Wild review) also available for 
$3.50 (includes postage). 


ClubNews 



Victoria 3181. 

The Australian Rogaining 
Association has branches in 
Victoria, Western Australia, NSW 
and Tasmania for those 
interested in 24-hour cross 
country navigation. Details 1 
Weld Street, Nedlands, WA 6009. 
Beginners welcome. 

NSW Canoe Association. For 

information on: membership; af¬ 
filiated clubs; river conditions; 
supplies of Canoeing Guide to 
NSW Rivers ($7.50 ea incl 
postage); international, national, 
state and club competitive and 
social events; State magazine Ky- 
anoe annual subscriptions 
($6—six issues); research 
material; lessons; Award 
Scheme; suppliers guide (dis¬ 
counts to members). Contact 
Miss Lesley Adelt, NSWCA, 3rd 
floor, Sports House, 157 
Gloucester St, Sydney 2000. (02) 
241 3866 bh. 

The Three Peaks Outdoor 
Society was formed to provide 
opportunities for people living in 
the northern districts of Sydney 
to have a go and participate in a 
variety of non-competitive 
outdoor activities such as caving, 
rockclimbing, canyoning, cross 
country skiing, canoeing, liloing 
and so on. Enquiries are 
welcome. Phone Peter on (02) 84 
4516; postal address: 10 Fairydell 
Close, Westleigh, NSW 2120. 

Victorian Rogaining 
Association Autumn 12-hour 
Rogaine is to be held on Saturday 
3 April at 12 midday in some 
challenging country. For further 
information and entries contact 
either Jane Summers (03) 99 
1831 or Graham Foley (03) 557 
1254 ah, (03) 878 0555 bh. 
Beginners welcome. 
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STRONG,RELIABLE LIGHT 

When you’ve finished roughing it by day you don't want to have to rough it at night without the 
comfort of a strong, reliable light. 

The ‘EVEREADY’ COMBOLITE (above) is an all-purpose 3-in-l light. A floodlight, a spotlight and 
a blinking warning light, all built into one handy lightweight, portable unit. ^ 

The ‘EVEREADY’ FLUROLITE floodlight works in any position - standing, lying, or ^ 
hanging - and it’s powered by 'Eveready 1 heavy duty long life batteries. 

Remember ‘Eveready’ Flurolite anytime you 
need a flood of light. 

The ‘EVEREADY’ SUNDOWNER has its own 

dimmer switch. Turn it to LOW and the 'Eveready' 

Sundowner will operate for 250 hours with a beacon 
light. Turn it to HIGH and the ‘Eveready 1 Sundowner 
gives you enough light for anything from reading to 
tying tackle. 

The ‘Eveready’ lanterns. 

They make light work of roughing it. 


SUNDOWNER ; 

COMBOLITE 

FLUROLITE 





Total actf ustability 
simple as AB- 
see! 


Important points in Load 
Carrying 

For the highest degree of comfort in 
load carrying, certain features are 
essential. It must be possible to share 
the load between hips and shoulders 
through well-designed shoulderstraps 
and hip harnesses, also to shape the 
back of the sac to conform to the 
wearer's anatomy. It is important that 
the sac be designed to incorporate car¬ 
rying stability, this being even more 
important for skiers, climbers or 
scramblers, as an unstable load can 


suddenly "shift" throwing the climber 
off balance with perhaps unpleasant 
results. It is also desirable for a sac to 
have features incorporated in the back 
design to allow some air flow, and thus 
prevent excessive sweating, especially 
during strenuous use. Lastly, ability to 
adjust the back length is very impor¬ 
tant for many users. Because we con¬ 
sider these features to be so important, 
we manufacture neither external 
tubular frames with packs, nor rigid 
internal frames, as we do not believe 
that they measure up to our standands 
of comfort and stability. 



A.B. (Adjustable Back) 
System (Reg'd Design) 

The A.B. sacs incorporate all these 
features, being designed for the user 
who doesn't compromise on perfor¬ 
mance or quality. The semi-rigid 
x-shaped aluminium frame in the back, 
is meant to conform to the wearer's 
back by shaping, but still allowing air 
flow over most of the back thus 
minimising sweating. Because the 
frame conforms to the anatomy, the 
centre of gravity of the load is kept as 
close as possible to the back, therefore 
the user maintains an upright, comfor¬ 
table posture, unlike the bent forward 
posture necessary with many sacs. 
Much thought and testing has also 
gone into the design of the harness 
system to provide maximum stability, 
particularly the luxuriously padded 
lumbar pad and hip harness which give 
a positive 'wrap-around' at the hips, 
providing comfort and stability. The 



A.B. sacs are adjustable for back 
length by a very simple 
operation —(see illus.) making it easy 
to carry a light load high on the back, 
or a heavy load lower, transferring 
more weight onto the hips through the 
hip harness. The shoulder straps can 
also be removed easily and put inside 
the sac for safe carriage or for sac 
hauling. 

Ask to see AB—the sac for the 80's at 
your specialist retailer or write for col¬ 
our brochure to Dept. C6. 















If you want to lighten your load and make your outdoor trips 
more enjoyable, then see us, the 

RUCKSACK SPORTS SPECIALISTS 




62 Clarence St., Sydney 21 Falcon St., Crows Nest 
MAIL ORDERS; P.O. Box 703 Crows Nest 2065 
(02)4393511 








Shops at: ' 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS SYDNEt 

494 Kent St (02) 267 8238 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS MELBOURNE 

61 Hardware St (03^67 2586 

MOUNTAIN EXPERIENCE BRISBANE 

224 Barry Pde (07) 52 8804 
The T<%es tfi m AiguilteJojiyynBt, 


MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 

Wilderness Equipment Manufacturers 




